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PREFACE 


Increasingly in recent years, the ego and the self have be* 
come reputable subjects for discussion and experinjentation 
in psydiology. There was a time when any psychologist who 
used these terms would be suspected of still believing in soul 
substance, would be classifi^ as a mystic and would be 
challenged as unscientific. Today, ego and self are recognized 
as being natural istic and as worthy of study and understanding 
as other, more concrete scientific psydioJogical concepts. 
These terms have become common usage in die parlance of 
psychotherapy. And as die influence of the self on the results 
of psychological experiments has become recognized, it is 
fashionable today to test the “cgo-involvement" of various 
situations. 

This book defines the meaning of the several terms em* 
ployed and presents systematically and in organized fashion 
the results of experimental findings and indications from 
dinical experience concerning the ego and the self. The book, 
therefore, becomes a text for those who tvish to acquaint 
themselves with recent thinking and experimental work in 
thb field. It is addressed principally to psychology students 
who are clinically oriented, but should serve as a basic text 
for any individual preparing himself for psychological coun* 
seling and psychotlierapy, whether his preparation stems from 
psychology, psychiatry or sodal work. This book continues 
the series of ray books elaborating prindples of dynamic 
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psychology which include The Dynamics of Human Adjust- 
ment and The Dynamics of Parent-Child Relationships.^ 

As is explained in the text, the tcnns "ego” and "self’ have 
been used because it is believed that there arc two concepts 
which need separate terms in order to avoid confusion. Ego 
refers to the self as objert— the self which perceives, thinks 
and acts — and which would be described by an outside ob- 
ser\er. Used in this sense ego is, to all intents and purposes, 
identical with the ego as used in psychoanaljiical literature. 
The ego is the objective self as it might be observed by a 
behaviorist- The sel/, on the other hand, is the subjective self 
as it is perceived, conceived, v'alued and responded to by the 
individual himself. The self is wholly subjective and cor- 
responds to the “phenomenal self’ described in the current 
phenomenological approach to the study of human nature. 

I am sure that Freud has never before been classed as a be- 
haviorist; quite the opposite, he has been repeatedly chal- 
lenged and criticized because he draws conclusions from 
evidence that is not reproducible. But Freud with his interest 
in undentanding his patient as a functioning organism using 
whatever evidence he has access to about his patient and in- 
terpreting what his patient says to him seems quite the be- 
haviorist as contrasted with those who profess the phenomeno- 
logical point of view. Although Dr. Sn)gg assures me that he 
does not limit his evidence in studying an individual to the 
individual's introspective reports and indeed states in his 
book (with Combs), “Introspeaion is not a valid way of 
reconstructing the field, which can only be reconstructed from 
behavior,” » when it comes right dowm to it, the only kind of 
ondence that these smters accept is that which comes from 
the individual being studied. 'TVhat the individual is seeking 
to preserve is not his physical self but the self of which he b 

Han- 
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atrare. his phenomenal seif"= So it seems necessary to use 
as evidence about an individual, boUi that rvhich can be 
furnished by an outside observer and that which can be 
furnished by tlie individual himself, and for this reason two 
terms are employed— -tlie ego and the self— to represent the 
objective and subjective aspects respectively. 

It soon became apparent after The Dynamics of Human 
Adjustment was published that insufficient attention had been 
given to the rational and self-determining side of man, and 
in preparing tlie abridgement of tiiat book in Dynamic 
Psycholo^ this omission was remedied by the inclusion of a 
new chapter entitled “The Ego and the Self.” However, only 
a portion of the material whidi was assembled at diat time 
could be used for the chapter in Dynamic Psycholo^, and 
the total manuscript which was prepared has served as the 
basis for the present book. This ntw chapter in Dynamic 
Psycholo^ has attracted considerable attention because it 
suggests “that it is possible, after all, for the organism to ap- 
proach rationally many of his life problems.” Korcliin goes 
on to say, “What is now needed is a textbook that continues 
from where Symonds left off with consideration of the condi- 
tions under which growth and integration proceed, which 
places greater emphasis on ego and ego-ideal processes and 
which describes the growth of a mature conscience as well 
as an infantile superego.” ’ With similar comments coming 
from many sources it seemed advisable to prepare this book 
from my larger manuscript which deals specifically with tlie 
rational and self-r^rding side of man. 

There is reason to believe that the current attention being 
devoted to the ego and the self is a healthy development for 
psychology. The ego is more than tlie independent operation 

*op. dt., p. 56. 

* S. J. Korchin, Review of Dynamic Psyehotogy by Perdval Nf. S)TOonds. 
Appleton-Ccntury-Crofis, Int. 1949, in JovtvqI of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 44; 5^3-565* ‘£M9- 
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oE the processes oE perceiving, tliinking and acting. It is the 
organized and integrated action oE these processes in the 
interests oE adjustment. Indeed, the nature oE the organiza- 
tion and integration oE these processes is all-important. More 
could be said about each topic treated herein, but, in partic- 
ular, more is going to be discovered about the complexity 
and variation in ego organization and integration. The most 
important thing about a man is hotv he nrarshalls ius various 
Eorces and talents and applies them to the management oE him- 
selE on the life around Iiim. From the phenomenological point 
oE view, the essence oE a man is his concept and valuation of 
himself, and recent formulations would make the self concept 
and valuation the path of mental health. 

The annotated bibliography of 211 titles with which tfie 
book closes is a rigorous seleaion from several hundred titles 
that were read and evaluated. The annotations, of course, 
represent my evaluation oE the worth of each book or article, 
and 1 have attempted to present a pr6cU of the contribution 
of each as a guide for the student who continues to explore any 
topic more fully. 

Selected portions of the book served as the basis of a lecture 
delivered at the University of CaliEomb at Berkeley in the 
springoE 1950. 


P.M.S. 
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imHODUCTIOK 


The self is a topic in psychology which has been practically 
neglected in recent years and only no^v is beginning to find a 
reputable place in psydiological discussions. Speculations 
tvith regard to the soul and the self have always been of inter- 
est to philosophers and to religious leaders. In this generation 
George H. Mead (145) has made the self a cornerstone for his 
philosophy of society. Among thepsychologists William James 
(120) devoted a significant chapter to the self in his treatise on 
psycitology. Hotvever, as psychology freed itself from the 
shackles of its philosophic origins and attempted to meet the 
demands of scientific method, it fint gave attention to some 
of the elements of behavior, such as sensory perception, re- 
action time, and the like. Because so much of the groundwork 
is now laid, the time seems ripe for ps)’chologists to devote 
attention to larger wholes. 

Calkins {32, 33), Avriting in the first and second decades of 
this century, expressed the fear that psycholc^sts, in their 
intense devotion to the study of isolated reactions in the inter- 
est of scientific accuracy, were losing sight of the individuals 
whose reactions they rvere studying, and she made a fen-ent 
plea for the scientific study of the self, but failed to go further 
in implementing her osm position. Knight Dunlap (47) at 
one time made the same distinction between the ego and the 
self that will be made in this book, but he, too, failed to 
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elaborate this point of view, and his intense opposition to the 
possibility of unconscious processes prevented him from de- 
veloping these concepts further. 

In general, social psychologists have been tlic only group 
•which has recognized the self and has given attention to it- 
At the beginning of the century Baldwin (14, 15) and Cooley 
(39) developed theories concerning the origin of the self. Me- 
Dougall (»43) found self-regarding tendencies to be among 
the most important of the sentiments. Gardner Murphy (149) 
and Kimball Young (211) have dev'eloped the concept of the 
self in their treatises on social psycliology. But the main body 
of psychology has only recently recognized the self as a reputa- 
ble topic for psychological research and inquiry. Gordon All- 
port's significant paper, "The Ego in Contemporary Psychol- 
ogy," created a new interest in Uic scientific study of the scU 
(8). The work by Sherif and Cantril (191) on The Psycholo^ 
of Ego Involvements indicates the growing strength of this 
inceresL 


Another line of thought concerning the self derives from 
Freud and the psychoanalysts. At the beginning of his work 
Freud was interested more in the details and elements of the 


mind, and it was only relatively late in his life that he recog- 
nized the part that the self plays in adjustment. Freud’s term. 
Das Ich, has been translated into English as ego, and, stem- 
ming from psychoanalytical influence, the term is now- w-idely 
used in current discussions of the self. Freud’s little treatise 
on The Ego and the Id (83) stimulated discussion on the ego 
two decades ago, but within the last ten years another -wave 
of papers from the psychoanalytic point of view integrates the 
ego psychology more thoroughly into the psychoarulytic sys- 
tem of thoughL 
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Definitions 

The distinction between the ‘T' and the “Me,” between 
the subjective and objective meanings of the self, apparently 
was first made by Immanuel Kant (124), It was also later dis- 
cussed by Schopenhauer (183). William James (120), proba- 
bly drawing on tliis philosophical tradition, recognized two 
distinct concepts with regard to the self, which he called the 
“I” and tlie “Me.” The “I” is the self as observer, or knower; 
tlie self that perceives the world about it and reacts to this 
world. The “Me,” on die other hand, is the self as observed. 
The “I” can observe among many other things the “^fe," that 
is, his own self, and the self can become an object of aware- 
nessand of value. Mead (145) maintained the same distinction 
between the “I" and the “Me” and elaborated these two con- 
cepts, stressing the social origin of the "Me.” 

Murphy (149) in Jus recent book Personality uses the two 
terms "ego" and "self" to stand for two phases of the self which 
do not, however, coincide exactly with those originally posited 
by James and Mead. Murphy refers to the self as the object 
of perception, •whereas according to him the ego is a system 
of activities organized around the self to include both self- 
enhancement and self-defense, Jung (122) uses the ego to 
designate the conscious part of the personality while die self, 
including die ego, also embraces die unconscious to take into 
account the total personality. Bertoed (20), following Allport, 
uses self rather broadly to include much of personality, but 
uses ego to refer to the core of die self where the values are 
most intense. One hears it said of a person who feels that 
he has been neglected or depreciated with regard to some- 
thing in which he excels that “his ego has been hurt.” Guthrie 
and Edwards (101) in a recent book define the ego as “atti- 
tudes we hold toward our bodies, names, memories, and physi- 
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cal and mental traits." Tliere is considerable confusion and 
inconsistency with regard to the use of tlie two terms ego 
and self in modem psycholo^cal wTiting. 

In this book the two terras ego and self will continue to be 
used because it is believed that there arc two concepts tvitli 
regard to the self which correspond to tlie self as subject and 
as object rvhich need to be kept distinct and which therefore 
require two different terms. Ego henceforth will be used to 
refer to that phase of personality which determines adjust- 
ments to the outside world in the interest of satisfying inner 
needs in those situations where choice and decision are in- 
volved. Or, to define the ego differently, it is an active process 
for developing and executing a plan of action for attaining 
satisfaction in response to inner drives. Tlte self, on the other 
hand, refers to the body and mind and to bodily and mental 
processes as they are observed and reacted to by tlie individual* 
The ego as observer, thinker, and actor comes earlier in 
development than the self as observ’ed. The self may have 
four different aspects. It may be the self as perceived, as, for 
instance, when one sees his physical self in the mirror or 
listens to his voice in a sound reproduction. Koffka (130), 
the Gestalt psychologist, was imcresied in the self as a figure 
on the ground or background of the total field of experience. 
Self from his point of view became one of the principal figures 
or configurations of perception to which the individual re- 
sponds. The self may also be a concept. The little child thinks 
of himself as good or bad according to whether his father and 
mother call him good or bad. Thirdly, the self becomes of 
value and an interest. One may be curious about the self and 
the self may be cherished or despised. Fourthly, the self may 
be a system of activities in response to these values. The self 
is some^ing to be enhanced or lo be defends! against at- 
tacks without, or even, on occasions, to be punished. 

Snygg and Combs (sge), who use the term phenomenal 
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self, state that it is the individual’s otm definiuon of Ins rela- 
tions to the world about him. The phenomenal self rs to all 
intents and purposes identical with self as med tn this book. 
But as Frenkel-Brunswik (76) pointed out years ago, the ego 
may distort the self before it permits a percept 
to emerge in consciousness. There may be a distortion into 
tire oppiite, as when a person believes he 
which are the exact opposite of those recognized by his as 
sociates, or attempts to camouflage what he believes to be 
defec^by diminishing or justifying them. Or a pe«on may 

avoid facing the reality about the self by projecting 

avoiu racing uie le , a.sertion by an individual 

adjustment. exueriments which indicate 

Werner Wolff (sog) r ^ necessarily 

that the conscious evalua * fjo„,ed individuals with 

agree with the unconscmus. He couho^^^_.^ 

photographs of their p ' . ^;,ing mixed in ivith 

Lir voices, with samples of their handw^^ 
samples of the ,hat individuals tended to 

expressive oivn products, apparently in 

overvalue or when a form of expression 

response to unconsaous &cto« individual apparently 

ivas overvalued ‘ put when it was under- 

acted in accord with his wi between the self- 
valued it was actual expression fell short 

ideal and the reco^ition t „a5ed by 

o£ this ideal and fear . jj^oncept should make one 

tliis disparity. Distoruon of the 
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■wary o£ accepting the phenomenological point of view too 
uncritically. In particular, one should not err, as did Rogers 
(173), in assuming that the statements that a person makes 
about himself represent all phases of the individual’s percep- 
tion, conception, and evaluation of himselL 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE EGO 


The ego has three distinct elements: one, perceiving (ego 
as the knowery, two, tldnking (ego as the thinker)', and three, 
acting (ego as the doer or the executive or the will). In short, 
the ego first of all receives impressions from the outside world, 
then organizes these impressions so as to form a plan of action, 
and finally executes this plan in order to bring about desired 
satisfactions. 


Perceimng 

The first element of the ego is to receive impressions from 
the environment. The first perceptions in infancy are per- 
ceptions of inner need, but these perceptions are faint and 
blurred. The infant becomes sensitive to his hunger needs 
and when hunger is satisfied, to his need for sleep. These 
needs are experienced as inner tensions- Following the per- 
ception of these inner needs is the perception of outer condi- 
tions, particularly objects which may ser\'e for the satisfaction 
of inner needs. One of the first objects to be perceived by 
the infant is the mother whom he recognizes in the first months 
as the source of supplies rvhich can reduce inner tensions. 

Tlie world for the infant is perceived as either a source of 
satisfaction or as a threat of danger, and all perceptions may 
be thought of as having this dynamic significance. Perception 
is essentially an active process. It is sometliing that the indi- 
7 
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vidua! does rather than something that is done to him. Per- 
ception is a groping forw'ard, a sampling of external stimuli 
to anticipate what can be expected from them on the basis 
of past experience. The most primitive form of perception 
is the taking in of food through the mouth. Later, as dis- 
crimination develops, this takes the form of tasting by which 
some objects are judged to be satisfying and others are judged 
to be repulsive, useless, or harmful. Perception as an active 
process is stimulated rhythmically by the periodic rise and 
fall of inner needs. 


It is believed that the first perceptive stimuli are kines- 
thetic and proprioceptive, that is, stimuli which originate 
within the body and serve as signals of inner bodily states, 
positions, and movements (59). Many perceptions are more 
the body’s response to an object than direct response to the 
object itself— at least the two arc frequently simultaneous and 
it is difficult to distinguish between perception of the response 
and perception of the external object itself. The mouth has 
already been mentioned as one as'enue of information con- 
cerning the outside world and one that the infant uses ex- 
tensively during the second half of the first year. The eyes 
become the principal avenue of perception as soon as control 
of the eyes is developed, and throughout life in the normal 
I^n s^-e as his principal means of information concerning 
the worid about him. Hearing is second in importance to 
^sion. Finally the child learns to know objects by touch, by 
handling them, by manipulaung them, and even by esumating 
size and distance by his locomotion. 

pc^ptiens are large in extent rather than small 
and defiled. all-enveloping, inexact wholes which 

^XorM into their parts. To the infant 

“ndiEerentiated. The 
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Perception implies psychological distance from the data to 
be perceived. As long as an infant has his motlier as the source 
of his supplies he has no need to be sensitive to his surround- 
ings. Perception is stimulated by separation and the need to 
explore and inquire in order to locate the objects which may 
satisfy. 

^femory traces are the remnants of perception (59). One 
tmter has referred to tlic ego as the record of past object 
choices. In other words, as perceptions differentiate and multi- 
ply, the ego builds a store of experiences which serve him 
more and more adequately for making satisfying responses. 

Under the category of perceiving must also be included 
feeling as an important ingredient in the total process of re- 
sponding to the world about us. Feeling gives tone to our 
perceptions and helps us to evaluate our world. Experiences 
which arouse pleasurable feelings are reacted to as hospitable 
and kindly, to be accepted and encouraged, and even sought 
after. On tlie other Iiand, experiences which carry negative 
or unpleasant feeling we recognke as unfriendly and dan- 
gerous and we react to tliem by denial, refusal, and revulsion. 
Feeling should always accompany perceptions if they are to 
be caught up into the ego and integrated into the total process 
of adjustment. Cold, p.'usionless perception and understand- 
ing represents a divorce of these processes from the ego. It 
is for this reason that mere intellectual understanding is in- 
effective in promoting therapeutic changes. 

Although perception is primarily at the service of the ego 
in its main task of adaptation, perception may be valued in- 
dependently as a source of pleasure. Every child enjoys novel 
and stimulating sights, sounds and tastes, and curiosity which 
stimulates exploration is motivated by the pleasure which 
the nesv experiences evoke. 
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Thinking 

The second stage oE the ego process consists in tlic working 
over o£ material perceived and preparing it as a program of 
action. Some wTiters believe that the symbolic processes whicli 
constitute thinking are the essence and core of tlic ego and 
that intelligence is the principal instrument with which the 
ego operates (43). The ego relates incoming stimuli to pre- 
vious experience, a process which is known as apperception. 
This process of apperception, however, also has its dynamic 
significance, for the process of relating incoming impressions 
to previous experience has for its purpose deciding whether 
these new impressiom carry the possibilities of providing 
jErustration or satisfaction and of creating tension or relaxa- 
tion. A second stage is the selecting, sifting, and choosing 
among incoming stimuli and memories and the impulses 
which they arouse. This involves anticipating in fantasy what 
might occur on the basis of previous experience to serve as 
a guide for future situations. In the mature person this is 
known as the weighing of issues. A third step is the arranging 
and organizing of these stimuli and impulses. Fourthly, these 
stimuli and impulses are recorded as more or less permanent 
memory impressions so that on a later occasion they can be 
recalled and again be considered among others for their possi- 
ble ^lues.^ Memory sers-es as a substructure for the ego and 
IS a factor m helping the ego to achieve integration. The fifth 
and last step is that o£ achieving a solution, planning, and 
makmg a decision which can be catiied into action. These 
various phases of thinking are functions of judgment and 
.nteUigence and the individual will be adequate in this phase 
o£ hts ego to the extent that he has sufficient maturity and 
mt^^^ce and pmvided his emotions do not interfere. 

dirrarilTL^t, “ 

rg y y the drives, wishes, and anxieties with con- 
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siderable pressure for the solution of the problem and the 
resolution of the difficultyj and the other in which tliere is 
less pressure from drives and anxieties, and which permits the 
individual to approach situations more objectively and with 
greater deliberation. In the first type, thinking is apt to be 
distorted and impulsive. In the second, where the pressure is 
less pronounced, it can represent a more adequate appraisal 
of reality. Naturally these nvo types blend into one another. 
An example of the first type of emergency thinking would be 
that of the adolescent girl who has the problem of yielding 
to her wild desire to join with friends in a late party or of 
following the advice of her mother who prudently suggests 
that she come in at an early hour. Planning leisurely during 
the tvinter months how one will spend his summer vacation 
is an example of the latter type of thinking. 

Thinking, too, although primarily in tlie service of adapta- 
tion to reality, Is pleasurable on its own account. Witness the 
pleasure that individuals find in solving puzzles or in quiz 
programs, where no basic needs are being served. 

Acting 

A third phase of the ego is to discharge its plans and im- 
pulses into action. Actually the primitive and archaic ego of 
the infant is largely concerned with gaining immediate satis- 
factions and manipulating its surroundings so that satisfoc- 
tions can be achieved without delay. Tfie ego is aided in this 
executive phase by t^vo important functions in development 
— manual grasping, which develops during the first year and 
serves tiiroughout fife as a prime method of execudon (ig), 
and locomotion, which enables the individual to get about in 
space and thereby to bring himself in contact with objects 
and persons at a distance and thus to enhance his powers of 
control. Exploring and mastering the outside world involves 
aggressive behavior, but aggression whiclt is sublimated into 
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energetic action where the goal is the establishment of cfTcc- 
tive relations with oUiers rather Uian the attainment of selfish 
pleasure. 

Howe\er, the ego in itsreaaivc phase has another important 
funaion, namely that of seU<ontrol and of binding action. 
If action is to be intelligent and planned, it cannot be too 
impulsive or immediate. There must be a time interv'al be- 
tween the perception and response to it during which the 
thinking process can take place. Tins involves a postponement 
of action so that one phase of the acting ego is concerned with 
restriction, regulation, and direction of behavior. Only the ego 
can express a negative — there is no negative in the basic im- 
pulses and drives. Strict ego control, therefore, actually re- 
stricts the free expression of impulses. It is a sign of mature 
ego development to be able to wait and postpone action in 
the interest of more tlioughtful and belter planned action. 

Acting also has its pleasurable side and, whereas behavior 
is primarily an ego function leading to better adaptation in 
the interests of gaining saiisfaaion, acting is also pleasurable 
on its otvTi account. One has only to observe the young child 
running and jumping to realize that action brings pleasure. 
Rebellion against parents, teachers, and society, when a child 
is fn^traied, may be as great a source of pleasure as the grati- 
fication of his basic needs. 


Codrdmalion of Ego Functions 
The ego, howeser. is more than perceiving and feeling, 
jinking and aaing, each considered separately. It involves 
the ^dmaMn of these functions into a smoothly acting 
mechanism. The psychoanalysts arc fond of emphasizing that 
dl'®" - r driv«. The basic 

k to Jd egg the ego on and force 

k m find some objea chich can be used to alleviate the dis- 
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It is also important to note that the three phases ot the 
ego must work together. Tlte executive function depends on 
perception. Perception by itself cannot direct action but must 
depend upon the mediation of the thinking process. There 
is a possibility that consciousness is an important factor in 
helping to bind together and coordinate the several functions 
of the ego, 

Jung (lag: p 143) likened the ego to the general of an armj^. 
Alexander (6) went a step further and elaborated a helpful 
analogy between the relation of tlie ego to the rest of the 
personality and government. According to him the healthy 
ego is like a democratic organization. In the healthy per- 
sonality the various forces in the personality — the basic driv- 
ing forces, the demands, expectations, and restraints of society, 
at first external, later made part of the personality in a super- 
ego formation, and the planning, thinking, and deciding 
functions — all may express their demands and have tliem lis- 
tened to. In other words there arc no unconscious and re- 
pressed tendendes. And, as in a democracy, reconciliations 
between conflicting interests and demands are mediated by 
compromise, trading, and concession. The neurotic ego on 
tlie other hand represents an autocratic organization. Since 
a stem hand is laid on certain personality functions through 
repression, there is impoverishment in initiative, rigidity in 
adjustment, and control by anxiety and coercion. The neurotic 
ego represents an unhappy and unstable arrangement of the 
forces within tlie personality. Unlike so many analogies this 
one shoivs considerable fidelity of relation to the actual varia- 
tions in the coordination of ego functions. 

Mastery 

The ego strives to adu'eve mastery over its surroundings. 
Two kinds of mastery can be recognized whidi may be called 
passive and active master)', respectively. The infant under six 
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months must depend upon his passive mastery, that is, his 
ability to bring to his succor jxirents and others tvho are re- 
sponsible for his care. Crying is the young infant’s principal 
resource which causes others to relieve his distress. Probably 
the infant’s cry is one of Uic most intolerable of sounds, for 
it has a particularly rasping and penetrating quality which 
fetv people can endure. Nature has provided the infant with 
this resource which most adults feel impelled to relieve not 
only because of the sound itself but because of the image that 
it arouses of an infant in distress. In the last half of tlie first 


year an infant begins to develop methods for a more active 
type of mastery which in%'olves the substitution of action for 
merely discharge raaions. Purposeful action then begins to 
t^e the place of impulsive aaion and passive mastery. As 
ability to foresee dangws and methods of warding off or avoid- 
mg m develop, the infant begins to find ways of protecting 
himself and achieving his own satisfaaions. 

clments. First there is the 
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goitification or escape from danger 
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youna infant is intni«5 r tolerate tension. The 
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tendencies. TJie person who can substitute kindness in place 
o£ hostility is not only thereby able to control his hostility but 
has substituted in its place a form ot behavior ivith advan- 
tageous social outcomes. 

The functions of the mouth in taking in food and in tasting, 
of the hands in grasping, and of the legs for locomotion have 
already been mentioned. The eyes and speech also play im- 
portant r61es in mastery. Two individuals in social situations 
may strive to assert mastery over one another by tlieir gaze, 
and the less dominant person may admit the superiority of 
the other person by lowering his eyes. In our society, clean- 
liness and control of the excretory functions also occupy an 
important r61e in mastery. Just as a person learns to control 
his own excretory functions with regard to time and place so 
he later learns to order his environment and achieves mastery 
by developing system and efficiency. When active mastery fails 
there is a tendency to fall back on passive and receptive mas- 
tery. The person who has lost out in the struggle for existence 
will become a beggar or a mendicant and will look to society 
to provide him with the necessities and comforts of living. 

Mastery or control also has its otvn pleasure values. Mastery 
produces a feeling of triumph and leads to tlie outward ex- 
pression of this feeling following the lowering of tension 
which is an outcome of mastery. A child will give a whoop 
of delight when he wns the game. Many of the heroic efforts 
in which men and women engage may be directed to^vard the 
pleasure which results from the reduction of tension as mas- 
tery is achieved. ^Ve laugh when we feel confident of mastery 
even though there is still a tinge of anxiety at the possibility 
of failure. The greatest satisfaction comes in overcoming 
difitculdes when the dangers tvhicli were missed can also be 
seen. The skier feels triumph, not only in having run the 
course, but also in the satisfaction of having successfully 
maneuvered the obstacles of die course. 
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Some Fundamental Considerations 


ECO PROCESSES INSTEAD OF THE ECO 

There is a danger in reifying the ego and in setting it up 
as something with more concreteness than it aaually possesses. 
Some ^mters have suggested referring to ego processes rather 
than to such an abstraction as the ego. This is an important 
qualification. "We know of no entity existing by itself such 
as the ego. All that is known is the process of perceiving, 
thinking, and acting. It is the integrated operation of these 
processes which constitutes the ego. Although “the ego” is a 
terra used throughout this book, the reader should realize 
that it refers to “ego processes.” 

Much of Western thinking has its beginnings in Greek 
philosophy, and the still not uncommon notion that the soul 
somehow is a substance probably stems from Aristotle’s in- 
sistence that e\'eiyihing is cither a substance or an attribute 
o a substance. Descartes in more modem times helped to 
pei^tuaie this point of view by positing two kinds of 
sutetanc^ihe corporeal and the incorporeal, the latter 
spirit OT soul and having an existence apart from the 
l^y. Indeed. Descancs went so far as to attempt to locate 
he soul ,n a parucular part of the brain. This point of vietv 

iswell Illustrated by the first bequest commonlymlde in tsdils 

a emtu^ ago. For insunce. the first bequest in a will probated 
^^i^nia in lygg read as follows: "I commend my soul to 

r" ■J’ to be buried at 

di^euon of my executors.- The first re.-olt from this 

Ke fi TJr J philosopher. David 

Hume (117). Kho stated his posiuon as fnlln.-,/ 


^ j ^ l™. . „T, I„ to po.- 
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istence and its continuance in existence, and are certain, beyond 
the evidence of a demons traU'on. both of its perfect identity and 
simplicity. ... For my part, when I enter most intimately into 
what I call myself, 1 ahv-ays stumble on some particular perception 
or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a perception, 
and never can observe anything but the perception. When my 
perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound sleep, so long 
am I insensible of myself, and may truly be said not to exist. And 
were all my perceptions removed by death, and could I neither 
think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate after the dissoluuon of 
my body, I should be entirely annihilated, nor do 1 conceive what 
is farther requisite to make me a perfect nonentity. If any one, 
upon seriousand unprejudiced reflection, thinks he has a different 
notion of himself, I must confess I can no longer reason with him. 
All 1 can allow him is, that he may be in the right as well as I, and 
that tve are essentially different in this particular. He may, perhaps, 
perceive something simple and «>niinued, which he calls himself; 
though I am certain tliere is no sucli principle in me. 

However, today Hume’s position seems to be entirely too 
atomistic. Hume destroyed more than he was justified in de- 
stroying by tills extreme position, for our very language using 
“I” and “Me” signifies the recognition of an entity which can 
be identified, over and above the separate elements that are 
perceived. On this point another philosopher and psycholo- 
gist, Mary ^V. Calkins (gi; p. 227) made the following state- 
ment: 

If, as Hume contends, there were no self, — if the sv'ord ‘'self' were 
merely a name for a succession of ideas, — tfien one idea never could 
be looked upon as identical with another whidi had gone before; 
and no one even could say, •This is die same view, or bird note, or 
conclusion,” For today’s landscape, or sound, or reOcction is a dif- 
ferent idea, a different experience, from yesterday's. Yet we do have 
the experience of identity— in other words, we do recognise; and 
the fact that identity may not be awribuicd to ideas leaves us but 
the one way to account for the existence of identity. Tlie con- 
sciousness of identity is really, then. Uie consciousness of the one 
and original self. 
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EGO A PRODUCT OT DEVELOPMENT 

It is generally accepted today that the ego is not instinctive 
in man. The ego is not present at birtli and develops only 
as a product oE experience and learning. There is widespread 
belief in the religions oE die world in reincarnation or the 
existence of the soul before birth, and in immortality, or the 
existence o£ die soul, after death. But there is no scientific 
basis for the belief that man has an immortal soul, something 
that he possessed before birth and which will last as a separate 
entity after death. 


ECO AND SELF IN ANIMALS 

One question wlilch is frequently raised is whether or not 
animals possess a self. Tliis question perhaps should be 
separated into two parts: Do animals possess an ego as well 
M a self? It is doubtful whether even the highest primates 
mIow man possess an ego in the same sense tiiat man docs. 
However, some animals do possess ego processes. They do 
I»ceivc, they ceruinly aa. and they cany on rudimentary 
thought processes. However, none of these processes are de- 
veloped as they are in man and certainly they are not inte- 
pued mto a highly complex organization. In man adjustment 
IS not entrusted to separate instincts acting more or less au- 
onomous y ut is the function of an independent organiza- 
n based pnmanly on his capacity to think. This funaion 
^ve are calling the ego. 

=>nimals do not possess selves, 
to processes of adjustment and 

the processes and th" to symbolize 

hie of this sv^K r evidence that animals are capa- 

way Yeikes' except in the most rudimentary 

way Yeikes states that no animal below man according to 
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his observation, even including the primates which he had 
opportunity to observe personally, ever responds to the self 
in the mirror situation. A primate may be curious as to what 
he sees in tlie mirror, but there is no evidence that he refen 
back to himself what he sees. 

CAPACITY OF EGO FOR DEVELOPMENT 

Because the ego is a product of experience it is mutable 
and changeable (41, 77). Ego is something that has indefinite 
capacity for development. Although the ego has a beginning, 
there is no limit to the prossibillties of its expansion and organi- 
zation as it becomes modified through experience. Through 
expansion of the ego one can learn to comprehend more and 
more of the physical and social world about him; limited only 
by intellectual capacity one can learn to apply his expanding 
knowledge to the solution of problems which confront him, 
and limited only by the resources available one can learn 
to control and modify the environment to meet his needs. 
There is also no limit to the extent that the ego can «:pand 
its functions, thus making the individual more and more 
morally sensitive and responsible. 

FORCES TO IVMICH EGO IS RESPONSIVE 

The ego is responsive to three separate forces (85). The 
first of these is the inner drives which serve as the original 
motivating force of the ego. The second is the external world 
which serves both as a source of frustration of drives and 
also tJie means of satisfying them. The third group of forces 
to which the ego is responsive is the superego and se/f-jdeais, 
namely, tliose expectations of family and society which the ego 
has accepted as its own, more or less uncritically, in response 
to its fears of punishment on the one band and of abandon- 
ment on the other. 

Because the ego is responsive to these three forces it is also 
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exposed to three sources of danger which may threaten its 
strengtli and expose it to weakness. In tlie first place, the ego 
is threatened by the strengtli of the basic drives. These may 
be ovenvhelming in their demands and may threaten the 
effectiveness of the thought processes whidi cannot function 
successfully under extreme pressure. When the drives arc 
urgent, action is likely to be impulsive and of an cmcrgcnc)’ 
nature. When the urgency of drives is reduced in later child- 
hood a child can view and study his world more objectively 
and can establish more objective criteria for meeting his prob- 
lems. But as the sexual and aggressive drives become more 
powerful in adolescence the ego becomes again threatened 
an^ forced to use various medianisms of defense. 

*"80 is exposed is the ex- 
“na impersonal in its 
dmands. For the tnfant these outer demands are the resiric- 

"D?S" a “heir constant 
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funciions less effectively when any o£ the three sources of 
danger becomes too strong and compelling. 

The ego cannot be conceived as a static, finished, perfected 
entity. The essence of the ego is that it shall be an adapting 
apparatus, constantly mediating between the nreds of the 
organism and the demands of the environment. Ribot (169, 
1 70) said many years ago that the ego exists only on condition 
of continually changing. As the ego serves iB function of liel^ 
ing an individual adapt to circumstances and solve 
leL, it consists of ever<hanging series of 
ever ego processes become static and repetitive diey would 
fail in dteir task of helping an individual f " 

stantly changing inner demands of his organism or to 
changing conditions of the outside world. 

ECO AND SELF AND CONSCIOUSNESS 

The extent to which the ego and the 

processes isaquestionofperennialin^ 

take place at the unconsaous, the P'f ohenom- 

sciou^leveb however, they me 

ena. These processes involve the ,rean«rinus!v Ckin- 

the resolution o£ conflicts which ta e P not 

sciousness has a limiting and ego functions, 

play an important iniuating r6 (9 and action 

however, are unconscious. Not proceed with- 

take place unconsciously, but eve familiar phcnom- 

out L intervention of indicate 
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these brought to consciousness because the functions repressed 
may be in themselves dangerous and painful. 

The self, on the otlier hand, is usually conscious. If we 
think of the self as the individual's atvareness of his own ego 
processes it becomes clear that as this awareness grosvs in dis- 
tinctness, it functions more fully on the conscious level. On 
the other hand, many of the activities of the ego, particularly 
in enhancing and protecting the self, may operate uncon- 
sciously. Few individuals are aware of tlie extent to which 
they may be compensating for inferiority or projecting or 
rationalizing to protect some of their unacceptable motives. 
Jung (123: p. 83) repeatedly emphasizes that ^e self compre- 
hends only a small part of the ego. There are many ego proc- 
esses which the self never knows and of which it is never 
aware. What the self comprehends is perhaps the least part 
of that which complete consciousness would include within 
itself.” * 


Brierley (26), a British psychoanalyst, devotes a long paper 
to a consideration of the goals of life in the light of modem 
conditions. She concludes that man needs as wide a grasp on 
rea it) as it is possible to achieve so that each person may make 
reasoned choices and decisions. She is panicularly aEraid that 
^n scnll not nke into account hU own inner nature, par- 
She stresses again and again 
P"' o' the ego is by no means the whole 
^ =sent of the total per- 

Xn oi <tat only what we are aware of 

ate oniT “ ■" ^ basic 

between ole? “d consequences of adaptation, 

expressed in f" 7 '^ of life as 

expressed m our fundamental drives. She also stresses that 
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whereM the ego concerns itseif with objects and persons „ 
such, it tends to forget that the significance of objecu and 
persons is dependent upon the relations established with 
them. Her plea is that each individual be helped to know him- 
self better, his uncotrscious tendencies as well as those of which 
he is aware, so that he may arrive at integrative, practicable 
decisions. 

EGO AND THE FUTURE 

The ego is primarily concerned with the future (8). It is 
one aspect of personality whidi is concerned with planning 
action and anticipating the effects of action. Goals and values 
depend upon the development of the ego. 

RELATION OF EGO TO BASIC NEEDS AND DRIVES 

Some writers have thought that the ego is an antagonist to 
tlic basic needs of an individual ba:ause one of the funaions 
of the ego is to postpone action in favor of deliberation. How- 
ever, the ego is not necessarily hostile to the basic drives (59). 
As a matter of fact, the ego develops originally to serve the 
basic drives and to help toward reducing their sirengtlt in 
the interests of satisfaction. If tlie ego appears to be hostile 
to the basic drives and to dampen die possibility of pleasure, 
this is a result of special learning. Part of this learning may 
be tliought of as the result of natural consequences, as when 
an individual learns that impulsive action will. frequently re- 
sult in pain as well as in pleasure. Equally important as the 
learning from natural consequences is the learning tliat takes 
place through education, that is, the restrictions imposed by 
parents and society, and the punishment Ujat follows breaking 
rules. If the ego appears to be foigeiful of the individual's 
basic desires it may indicate that tliere is an abandonment 
of immediate pleasure in favor of more comprehensive satis- 
factions in the long run. 
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Infrequently the ego may repress the basic desires in re- 
sponse to family and social pressures and demands. Maximum 
need-satisfaction caimot be thought of narrowly in terms of 
inhibition in response to family and social demands or free- 
•dom from these demands. Satisfaction is also a function of 
the concept of the seif. A person who is comfortable and effec- 
tive with himself, who has not found it necessary to repress 
his recognition of inner impulses or outer environmental de- 
mands, who feels adequate to the demands placed upon him 
and ^vho is under a minimum of tension is the more likely 
to derive satisfaction from the experiences of life than the 
person who is at war with himself, who is under tension, and 
who feels inadequate. 


RELATION OF ECO TO MORALS AND CHARACTER 

Initially the ego cannot be said to have moral tendencies. 
Basically the ego is neither egoistic nor altruistic, cooperative 
or competitive. But these directional tendencies start early in 
life, are fostered by the influences exerted by parents and the 
wider community and are stimulated by one’s own self-ideals. 
Since the self early becomes a central value it is only natural 
Uiai egoistic tendencies should also receive an early incentive. 
AltruisUc tendencies depend upon patterns set by the family 
and the culture in general. Ego tendencies toward competi- 
tion or cooperation also take the direction which the family 
structure suggeis and thU in turn is in part influenced by 
tendencies m the community at large. 

Qiamacr has been dehnrf by Fenichd (59) as the ego’s 
of As the ego tak« on its pauern 
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room. Some are sensitive to the color scheme and the decora- 
tive features. Others note the objects of interest; still others 
are sensitive to imperfections, irregularities, and blemishes. 
Each individual has his orvn mode of perceiving the reality 
about him. One function of the ^o is to keep contact with 
objects whicli might prevent gratification on the one hand 
or which might provide gratification on the other. 

A feature of reality testing is that of sampling situations 
in small quantities in anticipation of entering completely and 
realistically into the situation itself. One may approach a 
strange food by tasting a very little of it in order to ascertain 
wheilier one wants to cat it in larger quantities. A child may 
engage in rough play with his parents in order to see if in 
a miniature and playful situation the danger which he fears 
when parents threaten punishment will be really formidable 
and overwhelming. 

^ Reality testing also means sampling in fantasy the anticipa- 
tion of experience. As one approaches a red light in an emer- 
gency dash to the hospital various alternatives flash through 
the mind. On the one hand one envisages a traffic summons, 
an accident to another car, an injury to a pedestrian. On tlie 
fic secs a chance of saving a precious second (and 
» c). antasy, therefore, has a valuable function in normal 
dc>clopment, for it provides a method by which alternatives 
on l>e tested out without undergoing all of the dangers in- 


■U hen reality becomes too unbearable there may be a retreat 
In aduU life fantasy and reality must be kept in 
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recognized that it is necessary tor them to go through some 
sort ot exploratory experience as a preparation for meeting 
the experiences of real life. However, even the child who 
develops a rich fantasy life, it he is normal, differenuates 
between fantasy and reality. Enjoying the desired ^ in 
fantasy is a tvay the normal person solves the F°Wem o 
waiting. Rather then endure unrelieved frustrauon he re- 
ceives a partial gratification to his postponed satisfactions 

actively what one might 
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MOTIVATION OF REALITY TESTING 


Tlierc arc at least four motives for reality testing. In the 
first place, tire child uses reality testing in order to determine 
to svhat extent his image of the world h.as liccn distorted. 
Fantasies produced under the stress of intense need and 
anxiety may produce images of the world svhich depart far 
from reality. Tlie child Is consuntly testing out tlic people 
around him in order to see whether they liavc tlic fierceness 
or the kindness whicli he fears or hopes for. Institutionalized 
children not infrequently nm away to their os'i'n homes in 
order to test whether someone at home may really after all 
love them. 


Secondly, a diild is continu.iIly testing for the presence of 
objects (or persoru) once temporarily lost and whicli he fears 
he may lose again. A little child may call out after he has gone 
to bed to make sure that his parents arc in the next room and 
have not gone out to the movies, or he may even demand 
that the light be left on in the hallway or in his room as a 
reassurance tliat he is not completely deserted in the darkness. 
Not only does he test for the presence of objects but also for 
Aeir pleasurc-giving qualities. Uuic children may tease adults 
for the pnvdege of going to die circus or for tlie penny to put 
in the slot machine, not only to obuin these pleasures but 
willingness of the adults to give to them, 
thirdly there is continual testing in childhood for the 
^ child tries out tlie people and situations 
danger and 

b' bome. Children are continnaily 
LThit f T ■ ""d '“*ers, in order to 

how <prio,i. tu • t ' 15 also a need to determine 

smom the pu^hntent vill be and whether it can be 
. The child who apparently willfully annoys svhen 
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he is certain tiiat punishment will be forthcoming in many 
instances may be provoking the punishment in order to test 
its severity. Affects such as anxiety or shame are pan of the 
reality testing function. They serve as signals to warn of the 
presence of danger and to put die individual on guard in order 
to make preparation for it. 

A fourth motive for reality testing is to try out the strengtli 
of one’s inner demands in order to determine whether tiiey 
too can be tolerated. A child may place himself in the way 
of temptation in order to try out die strength of his wishes 
and to determine ^vhether they become too dangerous in the 
light of his own conscience and scruples. A boy may try in- 
creasingly high dives in order to see ivhether he can tolerate 
and survive the impact with the water and acquire the neces- 
sary skill and control. A man may try out some new and potent 
liquor to see whether he can “hold it.” 

One result of reality testing is the development of the 
capacity for discrimination. The baby puts everydiing into 
his mouth without discrimination. Later, however, there is 
a tendency to taste and to either choose or reject as discrimina- 
tion develops. Therefore many children’s activities are in the 
form of dares or trials so that diey can discriminate between 
those experiences which do or do not yield pleasure and those 
which are or are not dangerous. 

Building the ability to tolerate tension, whidi has previ- 
ously been discussed, and building the ability to judge reality 
are two aspects of the same tiling. They both involv’e a trial, 
a testing in small amounts and tentatively postponing the 
major satisfaction or withdrawing until one is sure of the 
way. 

Reality testing not only uses the affects but actually changes 
the ego’s relation to them. Reality testing tends to reduce the 
intensity of anxiety, guilt, and shame. As the situation is tried 
out and found to be less dangerous than it was believed to 
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be in fantasy, the need for anxiety is reduced. The better 
acquainted a person is with the real world about him, the 
better he understands the people and the forces which control 
his world, the less need he has for anxiety. 

Many neurotic solutions to problems, on the other hand, 
tend to destroy the effects of reality testing and to negate its 
influence- For instance, the neurotic need of satisfying an ideal 
may benumb the critical judgment of the ego. When a parent 
or a teacher punishes a child because he believes that what 
he is doing is best for the child he is giving over his capacity 
to judge the situation critically in the service of his somewhat 
stubborn and blind ideals. Reality testing makes use of the 
utmost capacities of an individual for critical and differential 
appraisal of the situation and is the opposite of the fixed rule 
and the blind and obsessional method of meeting the new 
situation. 


PLAY AND REALTIY TESTING 

Plaj in childhood is an attempt to assimilate a process more 
completely by anticipating and reviewing it and thereby gain* 
ing mastery over it (203). Play in childhood meets all the 
criteria of reality testing which have been discussed. It is a 
trying out in fantasy and in anticipation what may be experi- 
enced in reality at a later umc. PUy involves sampling in small 
quamiues. It is an active trying out of a situation which later 
and m reality the person may experience passively. Play in- 
volves the attempt to gain mastery over one’s ovm body and 

in the outside 

. Child analysts have demonstrated that as a little child 

Ln '°y pi’to’ •he 

Iff" he U in fantasy pro- 

is atiSnm '™" ^ the outside svoild and 

tett^rnd '“hion to understand then. 

«.er and to gam mastery over dtom. But at dte same dme 
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he is anticipating the situations that he sees his elders ex- 
periencing and even far in advance he is trying them out m 
order to test how tliey feel and whether he can master die 
intensity of feeling whiclt they seem to hold for him. 

Play for a child is a temporary absence from reality (203). 
A mother may have to call her son atvay from his fantasies to 
the necessity of changing his clothes, eating “ ^ f”*"® 

to bed These latter represent die realities of hvmg as con- 
Lted trith the play, which is the fantasy life ~ 
reality. Pl.ay also represents a temporary departure from 
demand; ol the superego. In play a child -n 
character of the bandit, the desperado, die gangster, the gu 
man or die clown, none of which, normally, he would permit 

himself in real life. 

Synthetic Functions oj the Ego 

inner needs stnvin for^ I 

mg for expression, -) the „.„,,„inis and 3) the super- 
the form of social expectations a demands and expec- 

ego or the inner «P-"wen inm^^atcT^^ implies that 
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Avarring factions in the personality for which the ego is re- 
sponsible. In the first place, the ego is responsible for recon- 
ciling wishes and drives with the demands of outer reality. 
On a rainy day it may be umvise to go to the game, and one 
must learn the necessity for giving up a pleasure at the in- 
sistence of outer circumstances as wisdom dictates. 

Secondly, the ego has the responsibility of reconciling its 
wishes and drives with superego demands. The deprived 
youngster who sees the toys and sweets in the five- and ten- 
cent store is tempted to take what does not belong to him, 
but these impulses are countered by the teachings of his 
parents, church, and school, which say it is wong to steal. 
Some form of reconciliation must be made bettveen these wo 
warring demands- 


In the third place, it is necessary to reconcile the superego 
with the demands of outer reality which may have changed 
from the demands which helped to establish the superego in 
the first place. A young woman accepted the dicutes of a strict 
evangelical sea and gave up many pleasures. As the years 
passed, however, she found that she was thereby ostracizing 
herwlf^m friends and was becoming more and more iso- 
lated. The conflia became increasingly intense as the need 
to yield to the demands of real life about her became more 
pressmg. Finally a reconciliation was effeaed through the help 
of a hicnd who pointed out to her that the demands of her 
religious sea w-ere not those that were sanaioned by the Bible, 
n the fourth place, the ego must help to reconcile differing 
immediate perception and memory of past ex- 

the dangers 

aKcrated. previous situation may become ex- 

ability to judge each 
cnees in the pas^^ memory of unfortunate experi- 
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Fifth, to the ego is delegated the responsibility for reconcil- 
ing inconsistent ego nuclei within. For instance, one part of 
die ego which may come from one p.iTent finds an advantage 
in settling dosvn in one community with a given job in order 
to make a success of that work. Another part of the ego, per- 
haps coming from the other parent, sees an advantage in 
traveling and its broadening influences. Here the ego again 
must reconcile these two conflicting nuclei tvidiin and make 
a decision which will harmonize these two competing trends. 

Sixth, tlie ego lias tlie responsibility for reconciling the 
painful past with a liopcful future. Tlie ego must overcome 
the “bumi-diild” tendency which forever avoids the scene 
of past failures or accidents. The ego has the task of discrimi- 
nating between the features in past situations which led to 
failure or misfortune and those features in the future which 
may avoid these same failures or accidents. 

Synthesis of the different parts of the personality is neces- 
sary for effective thinking. Conflicts of too great intensity 
absorb too much energy to permit an individual to pay atten- 
tion to differential criteria in the situation about him. The 
child, for instance, who is tom between conflicts with regard 
to his home, who wishes to strike back aggressively to demand- 
ing parents but believes that this is wrong, is often unable 
to do his school work adequately. These conflicts may work 
themselves out in excessive fantasy or excessive repression or 
in a need for roundabout methods of punishing the parents. 
These neurotic solutions to the conflict prevent a child from 
devoting his attention to tfie activities about him and the 
result may be a failure to learn to read or to master otlier 
skills which it is the task of the school to provide. Effective 
thinking requires the capacity to see the problem as a whole. 
Any split in the personality, any conflict between elements 
of tlie personality is almost certain to block off certain aspects 
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oE tlie world about, prevent them from receiving due con* 
sideration, and hence may serve as an obstacle to effective 
thinking. 

Repressive and InhibUory Functions of the Ego 

The third main function of the ego comprises its capacity 
to postpone action in favor of deliberation. Endurance of 
tension is a function of the ego. The various defense mecha- 
nisms are elementary features of the ego’s attempts at the or- 
ganization of the total personality. The defense mechanisms 
are the ego s primitive attempts to resolve conflicts and thereby 
to keep the personality functioning smoothly. The kind of 
defense adopted in later life is believed to be a repetition of 
the kind of solution arrived at in early danger situations. 
Spitz (193) has recently described a depression syndrome in 
infants in the sixth to the eleventh month who are deprived 
of their mothers over a considerable period of time. These 
mfanis show their depression by quiet weeping and with- 
drawal from contacts and sensitivity to those about them. Al- 
though he does not present the evidence, it would be reason- 
able to assume that this early method of meeting deprivation 
by depression sets a pattern which wUl be repeated in later 
hfe epis^es in which the individual is deprived of the com- 
pmomhipofsoraeone^hoisalfcaionallyimportant. Another 
vtr. “ “"-"S aggressivrrespomes by a 

1 mother may likewise adopt ag- 

gr«ive soluliom to difficulties in later life. ^ 

Tlie Tcnr"'^ Ibere is no real ego superiority over the drives. 

mlnbitory functions of the ego develop 
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fulfillmpnr u ° because the push of wish- 

naumcro^r "r" pan because alter- 

methods of gtaufieation have not developed. The ability 
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to repress and inhibit grotrs along srith the capacity to find 
adequate methods of gratification. 

One function of the ego is to build an apparatus of non- 
discharge. To inhibit an activity requires the mobilizing of 
energy tor mastering oversvhelming excitation rvh.ch must 
be brought under control. There are two reasons for devdop- 
ing these controlling funaions. There u the danger o be ng 
orerwhelmed by external dangers on the one hand, ( uch 
tlie demands and threats of punishment from parems) and 
by die pain from ovenvhelmmg unsatisfied “ 

mani and drives on the other hand. The reason the ego mu« 

find methods of defending iuelf ^ ^e ad"quate 

it is not prepared to satisfy them. ^ ^ 

mote of satisfaction available, the need for repressing them 

" therpad “m rt'off perception is an intportan.ptoe 

ofthere^pressingfac^ty^SUe^^^^^^^^^ 

repressing capacities whi j®, , Penichel ( 59 ) 

resemblance to repression. Freu (79) interests and be- 

the term ” • opposite to a tendency, help 

havioral trends which, y _ g ^P (^„„,ercathe.xis is per- 
to master an unacceptab P , ,ion which consists 

haps best illustrated by a ' in a given 

piLarily in die th= op- 

task and along °"= i„g^For instance, a person with 

posite response from app S develop tendencies 
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All repression requires an expenditure of energy whidi niay 
be a constant drain on the resources of an individual and 
in an emergenq* these counter tendencies may actually 
weaken the ego so that the person becomes overwhelmed by 
circumstances and by his drives- The individual who ap- 
parently has developed an ironclad character may be tlie one 
who will succumb most completely to adverse circumstances. 

Accordingly, what has been repressed exists outside the ego 
and is unacceptable to the ego. For this reason impulses that 
have been warded oEE through repression impair an indi- 
vidual’s capacity for reality testing. They preclude differential 
thinking and block the ego in its attempts completely to 
organize experience, ^^any individuals limp along half effec- 
tively and their adjustments could be measurably increased 
were their egos in contact with all phases of their personality. 
Sometimes the ego inhibits out of its strength, as a precau- 
tionary measure against unacceptable pansof the pcisonalityi 
but sometimes the ego represses on account of its weakness 
and impoverishment because it is not able to deal ss’ith the 
impulses in a more adequate fashion. 

The ability to wait and tolerate tension is a function of 
the normal person. Some neuroucs hold to the belief that 


to ^tpone gratification is a sign of sveakness and damages 
their self-respect. They believe that the strong individual is 
the one who tolerates no hindrance to his pleasures. Actually, 
howeser, it is normal to be able to repress impulses in the 
imerests of a more thoughtful solution to problems. To be 
able to Mntrol ourselves is as important a need for building 
maintaining self-respect as is self-expression. Instead of 
hurting an indmduaVs self-respect, control of impubes actu- 

J-h X ^ It b L neurotic 

^ho holds die behef Uro. it u harmful to deny gratification 

tails^ar,,^ '"''ich such denial en- 

J °<ts damage to the personality. But if the anxiety 
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whicli surrounds sex can be drained off, tlien reasonable ex- 
ercise of sexual [unctions is found to add to the individual’s 
well-being because it contributes to Ins dignity and self- 
respect. 

Building Memories 

The fourth function of the ego is that of building up a 
store of memories as a basis for judging and deciding with 
regard to future situations. Memory is to a degree a disturbing 
function inasmuch as it is necessary to retain the painful as 
well as the pleasant. The ego, however, must tolerate these 
painful memories, for if they are not too frightening or dis- 
turbing tiiey can serve the ego in its capacity for judging the 
implications of the situation ahead. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE EGO 


Man is not bom with an ego but the ego is the product 
o£ learning and development. Ego development begins at 
birth and is a continuous process which is never completed. 
It may be safely stated that every experience to which an 
infant or child responds with feeling contributes its small 
quota cither positively or negatively to ego development. 


Ego Development, a Process of Differentiation 

In the beginning, the infant U not sepaiated from his 
mother. The act of birth then may be considered the be- 
^nmng of ego development, for in this traumatic act of separa- 
non Ac infant is forced to begin to perceive, think and act 
for hiTOelf. At the beginning of fife, before the ego has de- 
veloped reactions to stimuli arc undifferentiated. At first Ac 

2lf differentiate between Ae 
« and Ae rest of Ae world. In times of stress or extreme 

?o nrS' “ *"= ^PP^priate articles Aat 
do ^t belong to him or importune oa 4 to satisfy hb needs. 

“Pa^inn and frustration. As Ae 
ZtenrT "‘•*'“'^"‘“'°^“dtolookaround 

leJm th« A “ ' “ Ti><= -fant has to 

WmUonwh-,"T'®“ “ ”“y bring pain and 

frustrauon while Ae ego is that whiA can bring pliure. 
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This process of differentiation is extremely gradual and it 
is not possible to Jocnte it in any single episode. However, 
tiic process of weaning undoubtedly hastens differentiation 
and the development of tlie ego. Weaning which is too harsh 
and abrupt may have traumatic consequences and result in 
an ego which forever after shows tendencies toward 'overde- 
pendency in critical situations, but with the gradual depriva- 
uon of indulgences tlie infant can be helped to become 
reliant and secure. The young child needs guidance toward 
an independent emotional existence {iQi)- At first the hands 
serve as a means of discharging tension at the mouth to be 
noted when a baby "moutlis’’ his own fingers. Later with the 
cooperation; of the eyes the hands serve as tools for controlling 
and modifying the outer world (itz). 'Walking, too, as it 
makes possible locomotion toward and from objects, increases 
independence and accelerates the differentiation process. By 
retarding weaning or the development of walking the infant 
is forced to remain dependent and his ego development may 
be retarded. Cut an ego forced to function too early before 
its capacities have sufiiciently developed may at the same time 
give rise to insecurity and anxiety. 

It should not be thought tliat differentiation is solely a 
function of perception. The ego develops primarily in reac- 
tion. Many writers have emphasized die importance of motor 
release for ego growth. Tlie child develops his ego to the 
extent that he is given opportunity to try things out for him- 
self, to explore and gradually to learn methods of adaptation. 
The ego develops in die self-assertive responses of an active 
infant to other assertive individuals. And as the mother re- 
sponds to the infant's self-assertion the infant learns to be 
concerned about his impulses. At first he simply cries and 
thraslies about, ivithout regard to what happens as a result, 
but as he finds tiiat others respond to his behavior he learns 
to be concerned about it and possibly to control and direct iL 
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Benedek (17) has proposed the concept of confidence as 
an important factor in tlie development of the ego. Sfje refers 
to the feeling that develops in the infant when the mother 
temporarily leaves and he is assured she will soon return. The 
infant who has not experienced disappointment in this regard 
and feels assured that indulgence will follow a brief period 
of deprivation is the infant who will develop the capacity 
to tolerate deprivation. This building of confidence, which 
apparently is a real response on the part of the infant, pro- 
tects the infant from fear of object loss. Normal babies show 
confidence when separated from the mother and achieve a 
certain stability of response. Infants wlio have been hurt 
through deprivation will fail to develop this attitude of con- 
fidence and consequently fail to develop a toleration of depri- 
vation. Confidence is believed to be a factor in developing 
rapacity to respond to reality and the ego develops more surely 
in those infants who have developed this capacity for con- 
fidence. As expenence in child guidance accumulates, it be- 
comes more and more dear that the presence or absence of 
mother becomes increasingly important and significant 
in the development of peisonality. 


Ego Development a Process o/ Integration 

must be thought oE as a series o£ loosely 
siirb InEant leams separate reactions to 
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achieved in part through the continuities of the surround- 
ings. At Hist there is an integration of sleeping and waking 
staTes and only gradually is the waking state 
sleepine. Bits o£ nursing experience, faces seen, sounds heard, 
smells smelt are only gradually pieced " 

called mother. ^Vhen a haby is kept warm, ^ 

nursed, and named hy a single 

to a base of consistency and >"onotony. 

Some miters have referral to ^o These 

of reactions possible'^ior the ego to be 
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process of integration as a natural and inevitable tendency of 
personality. Rogers (173) has made this tendency to seek con- 
sistency a cornerstone of his theory of psychotherapy, and 
Lecky (135) has wTitten on self-consistency. This integration 
apparently takes form around some dominant goal or core of 
activity. Fodor (65) has tmtten: “Psychoanalysts are satisfied 
that the integration of personality is more dependent on un- 
conscious than on conscious cooperation. Something in the 
patient’s mind desires Vhoteing’ and sees to it that at the 
proper time the right material is brought forth in dreams and 
assodaiions. We may call this personality the integrative de- 
sign, the soul, or the higher self; the name docs not matter. 
It matters that it exists, tliat it weaves strange patterns on the 
loom of dreams, gis-es us hints of depth within depth until, 
as a result of our educational efforts, a partnership develops 
between the patient’s conscious and unconscious mind, serv- 
ing the mysterious purposes of the latter without full com* 
prehension on the part of the former.” 


This wmewhat mystical statement expresses the truth that 
unconscious forces are constanUy stretching up into experi- 
ence and that these unconscious processes spin webs of assoda- 
uon as they are expressed in dreams and fantasies. 

However, there is no reason to believe that there is some 

mnateor constitutional process which inevitably tends toward 
^ possible to posit some h>'po- 
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to simplify its material. It seems certain that it is the concept 
of the self which enables the ego to fulfill its synthetic func- 
tions. To the extent that all aspects of personality are per- 
ceived in a clear, organized, and integrated fashion, then the 
ego is able to cany out its synthetic functions. It is the concept 
of the self which provides a possible consistency to behavior. 

Gordon Allport (8), tvho has for many years upheld a theory 
of personality in terms of general traits, is of the belief that 
these general traits appear only under self-involvement. Wlien 
the self is not involved, then behavior is of a specific nature, 
that is, there is no consistency or uniformity about it. A man 
might be truthful or helpful in one situation and not in an- 
other when he has not so much at stake. However, under 
pressure of self-involvement the ego takes on greater con- 
sistency and uniformity in its ways. Certain ideals of behavior 
are accepted and the ego takes pains to make its behavior live 
up to these ideals under diverse circumstances. 

This tendency toward integration is also a function of the 
arailability of different experiences to consciousness. \VIiere 
large sectors of experience are repressed it is impossible for 
integration to aclueve completeness. Integration depends 
upon self-regarding feelings. As self-esteem becomes greater 
the individual is able to reconcile different elements of his 
personality, whereas an individual with feelings of inferiority 
must hide from his oivn view those aspects of himself which 
he considers less lovely and acceptable and hence must de- 
stroy his own capacity for self-integration. One of the tasks 
of psychotherapy is to bring inaccessible parts of experience 
into consciousness where intelligence can assimilate them into 
tlie rest of the personality. 

Integration depends on a time factor. The self is conceived 
as existing in a succession of units of time- The self is felt 
to be more consistent as it is recognized to be continuous and 
persistent over long periods of time. Tlie most highly intc- 
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grated persons are those who can review their lives over the 
total span and see themselves in the present as tlie flowering 
o! earlier trends. This sense of continuity of the present with 
the past is necessary for ego integrity ( 45 ). 

Ego integrity depends upon a certain stock of verbal sym- 
bols. The names and characterizations which one attaches to 
oneself help to achieve integration of personality and, by giv- 
ing him a certain consistency of character, help him to unify 
his picture of himself. 


Development of the Ego as a Social Phenomenon 
Social psychologists stress integration as being a function 
of the structure of society. They insist that it is more diflicuU 
for individuals to be well integrated in a society which itself 
lacks integration and comprises within itself various forces 
and trends. Certainly the social aspect of integration must 
be fitted into the more individual aspects depending on intel* 
ligence and the ability to conceptualize. 

In later development, group identification becomes in- 
CTcasingly a faaor in ego formation. To the extent that society 
is cohesive and consistent it helps to form a strong and inte- 
grated ego. On the other hand, to the extent that society is 
stratified and specialized, it conuins forces that are disruptive 
to the ego. "When society lacks cohesiveness and consistency 
children are forced to base their egos on models that are 
shifting, sectional, and even contradictory. 

One must recognize that the different culture groups, each 
with Its diff^ent set of standards and expectations into which 
m em society is split up, represent hazards to ego integra- 
lon. n particu ar, there is conflict between the expectations 

3 nd more fluid 
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versus the competitive, migratory versus 
Kn , tendencies toward standardization as con- 
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trasted with individualization, tendencies toward nnito^ity 
in thinking versus independence and individuality m jink- 
ing. These various ego nuclei, winch may be 
in some individuals than in otliers. are fateful for the late 
m some ^ -f ,1,5 e»o. Where tlie individual is 
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and giving up hope that it can yield pleasure or by attempting 
to modify the situation so tliat satisfaction can be achieved 
(62). The ego grows out of this conflict between fantasy and 
reality (66). 

Experience teaches us that the satisfaction following a 
thoughtful solution when reality is recognized and accepted is 
more sure than the uncertainty of hallucinatory wishing. To 
imagine the bountiful meal may temporarily relieve dis- 
tress, but increasingly the demands of real hunger destroy 
this illusory satisfaction. One may temporarily stave off the 
demand to stop and have lunch byrecalling the many delicious 
meals that one has had in the past, but this kind of substitute 
satisfaction gradually loses its appeal. Eventually nothing wiU 
satisfy except real food. So we learn from experience that 
fantasy which ignores the unpleasant is a poor substitute for 
a real facing and mastering of the unpleasant situation. 

Actually ambivalence is necessary for developing a sense 
of reality and integration (62). The same objea which with- 
holds satisfaction must be recognized as the source of satisfac- 
tion and hence it must be attended to. The mother whose 
absence is associated with the infant’s hunger pangs is the 
same mother who later will bring food and relieve these 
hunger pangs. Tlierefore the absent mother cannot be ignored 
but must be attended to because she is the same mother who 
is die source of satisfaction. It is this “hate" of the mother 
for wthholding satisfaction and “love" of the mother for 
providing satisfaction, then, that in a sense neutralize each 
other in the approach to reality. A baby has to learn that his 
primitive ruihlessness and impulse to destroy his mother be- 
cause temporarily she withholds his pleasure defeats his pur- 
poses. and that he must leam to control his ruthless feelings 
t^cause he nee^ this same mother to satisfy his needs. WTten 
the infant realizes that hU mother, who hitheno has been 
undifferentiated from himself, cannot always be controlled. 
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the realization helps him to differentiate himself from his 
mother.* The baby's missing and feeling after the breast may 
be thought of as a prototype of all Uter thought proteges (Ga). 
The origin of the ego. then, and the development of a sense 
of reality are two aspects of this one developmental stage. 

WithL much frustration and 
growth is retarded and reality is actually denied, for the pain 
? more than tan be borne. In the face of °o ^ P™ 
tion of love the infant will turn to 
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to the differentiatton of die self development 

hence there is no stimulus to P“;;"„“whe/there 

of the ego proceeds at a maxi indulgence helps 

is more indulgence than d p makes it possible for 

to develop the sense of cooRdonce »"d m ^ Th^ synthetic 
the inf J to tolerate and m keep 

function of the ego helps synthetic function 

it functioning most adequately, ^re y 
of the ego is weak ‘'■“^^^^Titting of the personality 
Itmay.forinstance re 1 ,iie regulation 

that the tel hate is not tempered by love, the 

of the positive s|de. ,,,reatencd. Or. if an mdi- 

integration of the pe • . .^ tidier hate or love onto 

vidual finds it necessary to P' ,,is ambimlence but 

another person, he may t J^don. The best integrated 
at die cost of personality d recognizes diat the 

individual is one who accepu 

source of deprivatio •'! i„,dmusK. a ter' 

.pc 

imu« .» tead"* “.^J.^%,l.colca»tl 

by using terms that arc 
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Identification m Ego Development 

Identification is an important factor in the first stages of 
ego development. The infant in his primitive attempts at 
the mastery of stimuli tends to imitate svhat is perceived. 
Mowrer (148), as a result of his observation of infants and of 
birds that can approximate human spcecli, believes that the 
first speech sounds are an attempt to substitute for the absent 
parent. As Mowrer states it, when an infant’s needs become 
more intense and the parent is not there to fulfill tliem, the 
infant may reproduce sounds that it has heard its mother 
make as a method of substituting for her presence. In a similar 
manner there may be a following with the eyes or a tracing 
with tlie finger in an attempt to master and control situations, 
and these primitive imitations may be the beginnings of per- 
ception. * 

Identifications help the ego to expand and broaden. With- 
out a process of socialization an individual remains narrow, 
provincial, and limited. Through identification he manages 
to partake of the different forms of the culture around him 
and to participate in it more fully. 

One s identifications are an important factor in the integra- 
tion of the ego. Through identification a child’s drives are 
given form in expression and thereby fused into a meaning- 
ful, purposeful pattern and hence are divested of specific ele- 
ments of danger as might be the case w-ere they to react im- 
pulsively and partially. 'Where father and mother present a 
united and harmonious front to the child, he has a better 
chance of growing up without warring factions svithin, but 
where the child is pulled in his identifications in different 
direaiom the result can be nothing more than conflia and 
chaos within. 

The need for identification becomes an incentive for a con- 
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tinuoiis learning process. Parents and teachers should recog- 
nize that die child's need for identification can he depended 
upon as one of the principal motives for learning. 

Identification helps to determine the norms of nuscuhnity 
or femininity in die growing child and will detemnne diese 
important ingredients of personality m him m 
I t k through these identifications diat the child takes on h 
characterisdc traits of dominance 

or passivity, of attempting to control otlieis or of acquiesci g 
in the wishes and desires o£ others. 

Detielopment of Thinking 

It is difiicult to trace the beginning of 
because their origins are shrouded in f J 

processes of adults are studied largely dirough the help ot 
L^u"g but before language is d^eloped - 
upon observadon and considerable 

■dLbt that the language whic^i is used ■" , 

modes of j 

terms are to be used as they re omnip- 

Infantile thinking is sometime r^^ 

otence. Because die infant ^ijtance of other per- 

achieves of Aladdin who only has 

sons he depicts ‘'‘f'’‘'’' J^,„enie come to do his bidding 

to rub Ins lamp and the power g . j^ccor, 

(60). The infant As^ eng as them 

and helpless as he is, he obiect or person there is 

is no cLv concept oE a Later, speech 

contentment in tins gestures and signs by 

may substitute for the evy people. Tliis feeling 

, which tlve infant learns ^ ^^.^rd continues in many 

oE the magic power m ^ use of incantation and 

persons into later liEo 
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prayer as a mode o£ meeting ovenvhelming need. It is only 
an easy transition to the belief in the omnipotence of ideas 
and there b a form of psychosb in which a person believ’es 
that he has extraordinary power through the influence of his 
ideas. 

The development of the self destroys this infantile illusion 
of omnipotence. As the dUdnction betw'een the self and other 
persons develops it becomes necessary for the infant to recog- 
nize his own weakness in comparison with the greater strength 
and skill of other persons. Growth of the self seems to require 
a clearer realization of the weakness and littleness of the self- 
Even as the ego increases in real strength and pow'er as the 
child learns skilU which enable him to master his surround- 


ings, so there is at the same time a growth in familiarity ivitb 
the weaknesses and limitations of the self (133). 

Because this awareness of weakness in itself b threatening 
there b a tendency to projea omnipotence onto others so 
that in a later stage of infancy the parents are looked upon 
as being all-powerful and all-wise individuab. Thb feeling 
of omnipotence in one's elders may continue on throughout 
childhood and may only be dbpelled as a greater awareness 
of reality takes place later in adolescence. Some individuab, 
howeser, noCT outgrow their feeling of awe of and deference 
to Uie greater wisdom and power of their elders, Thb projec- 
tion of omnipotence may extend beyond parent figures to 
and to anyone who b in a position of authority. By 
^lievmg m a supreme deity the individual bobters himself 
in tlie light of hb own feelings of weakness, helplessness, and 
infcrioruy. ^ 


In ach of UIBC projections Oiere is also an identification. 
lonM 1 by feeling that A/s older 

_ P, ^ ^ sirong. important, and posverful 

asterttn" i ^ r r feeling of strengtli by humbly 

aitenmg hu belict in God. 
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MAGICAL THINKING 

At Uie outset of thinking when acting and thinking are 
not fully differentiated there is resort to and belief in magic 
and magical processo. According to Piaget (i59. P- 3=) “agi- 
cal thinking takes place when an 

modify reality by wishing it. Magical thinking, then is a 
substiiution of pleasurable fantasy ' 

Piaget (159) provides a number of fascinating illustrations. 
S childbelfeved Uiat if liecoun.edup toa cer-n "umb r 
between rattles in the radiator pip« m 7 “he 
be saved from death. A hoy believrf 
accuracy of his 

hisfather'sagarwhi^h w^holdmg 

that if he were to tlirow his fa™”" >L examples 

he would save his mother from f “ odier 

of tlie fantasied ]’'‘“'^y fantasy a causal relation 

events. But as a second type V _ repeated 

between one’s a rrt ^rd t^ie of 

a magic incantatton to rid or 

magical thinking is to e • ^ gi,, 

connection between obje P route she took 

lieved that there was a connec^mn b«wee 

to the dentist's office .and 8 ^o select a differ- 

he hurt her on any occasion si ^ gorges 

ent route on her "“‘'■7'nJdL’'not use certain marbles 
on animism as when a ^ tendency to return 

because of a belief that ey qE magical tliinking 

to their former otvner. A ear tendency to knock on 

still remaining in our culture s Uie^te 

wood when one has -j-jjjj tendency may be >titer- 

escaped accident for some / . Wenetic inheritance, ut 
preted by some as unnecessary. It does point 

Uiis explanauon is farteicnw 
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convincingly, hois-ever, to an infantile characteristic oE think- 
ing through which most individuals pass but out o£ which 
many find it impossible to grow' even under the encourage- 
ment o£ scientific knowledge. 

The self and not-sel£ are sometimes conEused. ^Vhat hap- 
pens to another person or object might be experienced as 
happening to the self, and, vice versa, what happens to the 
self might be feared as possibly what might happen to some- 
one else. The little child may interpret the death of some 
relative or childhood playmate as portending some punish- 
ment or catastrophe that might happen to him, particularly 
if he has felt hostile or jealous of the other person. On the 
other hand, if the child is punished by being excluded &om 
the group he may interpret this as a threat of losing the close- 
ness of Ills parents. 

ANIMISM 

Another feature of infantile thinking is the tendency to 
invest objccu in the world about one with feelings and 
tendencies which pertain only to people or animals. Thi^ 
primitive cliaracter of thinking which many persons ne\'er 
wholly outgrow will invest objects with feeling as when one 
ays, •’TIic key doesn't want to turn in the lock,” or an ani- 
mal with human diaraaeristics as, "The bird is calling.” 
Actually the child in projecting his feelings onto objects h 
thereby attempting to understand and master his inner bodily 
processes and feelings. 

nimiraiions of animbtic thinking in children are provided 
by Pbgct (159) as follows: One child says, "Every now and 
then the moon disappears: perhaps it goes to sec the man in 
the clouds, or pcrlups it's cold.” Another sa«. "TIic bells 
have w-aked up." A third child sa>s. "When one svalks, tlic 
sun lollowx \M,en one tunu around it turns around, too.” 
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SYMBOLISM 

Anotlier feature of infantile thinking is the tendenqr toward 
symbolism. The object and tlie idea of the object are in some 
way confused and equated, or the object may be equated with 
some picture or model of the object, or tlie object an ® 
of the object in some way may be equated and confused. A 
photograph may serve as a token of a person iv o is a ^ 
or departed and may help to arouse die same ee mgs o a 
tion, trust, or dependence which the person e icite i 
flesh. In symbolism, similarities and 
tinguished and one may be satisfied with w ' 

feels like the real object of affection or 
reason that children respond realistiolly “ 
substitute for a person. A young child w substitute 

with his parents may be satisfied by being gi' ' . . ^ by a 

a toy anLal or doll. A child 

friendly dog who stands for I'” )„ ,he zoo 

or the child may be the strength Ld fierceness 

because in some way It symbolizes ,„i,;eownattributes. 

which he admires and would like type one idea 
Symbolism may be of turn W®' _ ^.jttue of crude and 

or object may substitute for anom ^ place 

superficial similarity. This type o *^”1 develops. It is at 
before discrimination based on exper . father 

this early age that a hairy rout^hncss and 

because tlie child sees a similarity etwe hairiness of 

hairiness of the animal and the roug capacity for 

Im father. In later years when there ^ _ may seem 

discrimination these crude identiti dernonsirated 

crude and far-fetched, but psydioana y dreams when 

that tliey may be recalled again an complex t)pe of 

critical faculties have been relaxed. A more 
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symbolism xs that in tvhich a conscious idea may be iised to 
substitute for and to hide an unconscious idea. This is the 
type of s)Tnbolism that is also found in dreams whereby some 
wish or feeling which is a repetition or counterpart of the 
previous day’s experience is introduced into the dream as a 
substitute for and in order to hide some unacceptable and 
unconscious idea. 

S)'mbolism marks a step forward in thinking. In the be- 
ginning the child does not differentiate between the symbol 
and tliat for which it stands. But as the s^Tubol becomes de- 
tached from its object it can be manipulated mentally and 
can become a most potent intellectual tool. Language is just 
such a set of symbols that have become substituted for, or 
detached from, the objects for which they stand, and which 
are easily manipulated- 

Another charaaeristic of infantile thinking is its use as a 
substitute for action, and psychoanalysts find that in later 
life many features of thinking may be reminiscent of some of 
Uie infant’s activities. Thinldng, for instance, may resemble 
tasting, looking, or touching in its exploratory nature. Learn- 
ing has been likened to the taking in of food- Some people 
have a greediness whereby they wish to read scores of books 
and absorb cv'ciyihing that is known about a subject. Other 
forms of thinking may bear resemblances to excretory’ func- 
tions. Some locjuacious indisaduals have been said to have a 
diarrhoea of words svhilc others speak only with difficulty as 
though constipated. Thinking may also take on certain charac- 
teristics of sexual aaivities as, for instance, the curiosity svhich 
may W similarity to sexual looking or touching. The boy 
t'ho is inhibited from masturbation may find tliat mental 
aaivity can serve as a substitute. There arc cases that have 
iKcn reported in which mental aaivity and intellectuality 
Iiav c been overdeveloped as a substitute for a more emotional 
and sexual intaesi. 
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MATURE THINKING 

It is not the place in this chapter to make a thorough analy- 
sis oE the thinking process when it is fully 
merely to point out some of tlie origins of thinking. Thinking 
may also I considered an experimenml living through or 
trying out of a course of action “"y ® 

™eself to it in actuality (59). It « 

"SsC"... 

lect is also a functioa of P . . evaluation of the 

ligence, for instance, tho has to struggle 

sel£ and an adequate ego. i,*i?rred from giving his attcn- 
with attitudes about himself is i child’s functioning 

tion to external problems. To "■-■^^rf-he must he- 
intellect, his self-evaluation must be maximireo 

lieve in himself and in his “ 1 ”“ cm. and is as mucli 

Logical tllinking Elfectivc thinking 

a matter of character as of orfer to ihint 

involves the ^",^10^1010 tensions. It is usually 

effectively one must ,i,c individual who is 

found that the strong in,„csts whicl. run counter 

richincountercaUieses,tliatis..n.n.ere^ 

to his natural ioipulst^"'* notice something not gm- 
courage and mental fr<^ ihjnk effectively one must also 
erally accepted. To be » ' ^ put and a hopetu 

be able to c„dum recalling die disappoint 

future. One must be able to 
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ments of the past as ivell as to look ahead to the future wth- 
out the dread which memories of the past lead one to ex- 


pect. 

Tlie strong thinker is ready to judge reality on the basis 
of experience with a minimum of interference from his needs 
and desires. Logical thinking implies the faculty of consider- 
ing phenomena objectively rather than in relation to the self. 
The individual who finds that he is personally involved in 
an issue which is being discussed in a group will not be able 
to consider the issue freely and objectively. His osvn involve- 
ment pres’cnts him from full freedom in considering all of 
Uic faaors. Tlie individual who is personally involved is un- 
able to consider die needs of other persons on a par with his 
oiffl. It is for this reason iliat it is difficult for members of 
a family to think objectively with regard to family problems 
and issues. Each family member has his oivn interests at stake 
in any issue that may come up and this makes it difficult for 
him to consider die interests of the family as a whole, apart 
from his ckti individual needs. Effective thinking can take 
place only when confidence and security have been developed 
and arc present. 


Indcpcndcncc is one criterion of maturity. It is cliaracier- 
isiic of the dependent child to look to his parents for as- 
sistance in working out problems. When he goes to school 
he expects assistance from his teachers and reluctantly takes 
responsibility for the accuracy of his own work. He must 
conimually look to others for vcrificaiion. It is a mark of 
^lunty to be able to uckic a problem independently, to 
try out the various possibilities without assistance, and to 
have ones m>-n inner criteria of success. But the good thinker 
notr oholly cmi l.imsclt olt from communiention with 
«hm. r.tl,m Im dmw, .ug^arion, ond iclcor from m ory posti- 


Altliough il.inking hclpt an individual to adjust to reality. 
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it may also talc on other functions. Thinking may serve as 
a defense in tlie individual's attempt to avoid his painful and 
dangerous impulses. The ego can use thinUng as a sublima- 
tion in adjustment to reality. Bios (=3) describes an adolescent 
boy. Paul, who is struggling with tlte conflict to remain a 
child and to retain his position with his mother. dt': one 
hand, and to grow up and become more mature in his rela 
^rwith his^peers. on the other. He puts aside, however 
facing this dilemma directly, and attempts to “ o-jt 

through his interests in mathematics and .’“"S'! S 
endless debates on philosophical rehgious - 
strewing the intellectual helps the ■"d'vduaUdo^t an^cetic 
attitude and at the same time carries tvtth it a high amount 
oE social prestige. 

Rote of Language in the Development of the £go 

Notwithstanding the r'emTaf,5.regf “eli^JI 

the integration oE the ego, it be sure, think- 

to take form long before languag PP. _ Tbc ego that 
ing before language is „„ kin«thet!c. visual. 

develops before language mus rtafnre of the reactions 

and auditdry cues and the However, it is 

must be of L extremely "ta^^ before 
believed that every single t o g . , jj,;. , cordless 

it is formulated in words ha-ome_« fe 

state. Before the thought r the need expressed 

is present in inner tensions which Never- 

and tlie direction of the actrny use of speech 

theless. acquisition °f j^^^tion of the ego (59)- Af'^ 

become decisive steps in becomes effective, the 

the first year, when - 

growtli of the ego accelera f There are many 

more precisely, effective y . onsolidation only after 

svho believe that the ego achieves its 
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there is thinking on a conceptual basis, that is, symbolic and 
verbal. 


Survey of the Stages of Ego Development 


During the first year, the infant makes a beginning at es- 
tablishing independence from his mother. He begins to per- 
ceive the mother as a separate person and likewise makes a 
beginning of sensing himself as a person. In his helplessness 
the infant has to rely upon such devices as crying to command 
the attention and services of others. Consequently this is 
spoken of as the stage of omnipotence when the infant be- 
cause of his helplessness feels all-powerful. At ages two and 
three there is a beginning of real ego competence as the tod- 
dler begins to run about and manipulate objects and people 
for his own purposes. This is the stage when witli Ute growing 
realization of his own powers and the beginnings of self- 
sufficiency the child may become obstinate and resistant 
Recognizing his own helplessness he projects his fantasies of 
greatness onto his parents. At this stage the child compre- 
hends only the external shape and appearance of phenomena 
without being able to explain them rationally. His thinking 
operates by making comparisons and by seeing the analogies 
and hkene^ and differences between phenomena. 

Not unUl the age of four or five does the child’s thinking 


mature so as to take on the form resembling that -which it 
wi 1 have as an adulL At this stage the child becomes inter- 
^ e in pe^nal relationships. He becomes aware of the rela- 
uonsh.ps between his parents, is curious about them, and 
h °™ “lerests dictate. He wants to under- 

H h '■■’d his o™ relationship to others, 

lomc “"teptions of causality and 

Dhenomen ° (*33)- Now the child is able to consider 

^1 tiZ objectively without referring them at 
all times to his own needs and desires. Negativism is replaced 
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by growing social adaptability. However, few individuals be- 
corS wholly independent of parental support or autltonty n 
their thinking by integrating the scientific point of view int 
Si of me-s com/artmen.. It is significant th- even the ^t 
distingiiislietl scientists who have long ago 
ence on oUiers in their bold exploration ftto ‘ 

torv in die area of their special competence may still cl g 
iryesump:^ which .Ly d^i.e.y -cept m the more 
hoLy aspects of living in which they = 

If the eLuonal problems at the -Se '“nr an^ve 
been successfully worked through « 
passes into a ““S';— temporarily and 

a certain Stability IS acluevcd. oroblems, the normal 

to an extent tesolfeti h'^'^ „„ devote his atten- 

child during the years from si ,0 perfecting 

lion to learning about the wo selhonuol. The child 

motor and social skills and esta ‘ earlier emotional 

who has not successfully wor S^,^ throughout 

problems will continue to 

this period of middle th>l • , rfib equilibrium, 

Adolescence, however tenth prominence 

at least in our culture. M nei ^ adjusunent and inte- 
the ego is confronted svi ^ „ physical 

gration. First of all, the Tlie ego must become 

changes in tliis last '“S' phenomena and learn to 

familiar with these new body is representative 

accommodate itself to £ge]s doubts and con u 

of the self the adolescent boy B ^ overconfidence 

sions about the self and is eiU.er plung 
or into feelings of of the infantile strug- 

In adolescence there is a p uores these 

gle with the basic drives of lo ^ continuum 

drives appear to get d tliem toward the demands 

effort to master them and to benuu 
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of adult living. The ego is afraid of and hostile to these drives 
because the)* represent a recrudescence of the earlier crdipal 
struggles. Erotic demands become increasingly posverful and 
if ilic adolescent rvas confronted with guilts and doubts over 
tlicsc same erotic impulses in infanq-, they may trouble him 
in adolescence. With some adolescents these drives may get 
out of hand but in oilier cases they may be strongly repressed. 
Likewise the adolescent ego fears aggressive and hostile im- 
pulses, particularly if there arc remnants of the conflict and 
guilt over them coming down from the crdipal conflict- Like 
the erotic impulses, tfiesc aggressive drives may also break over 
and become unruly during adolescence or they may be severely 
repressed. Tlie adolescent may doubt his right to and ability 
to love or his worthiness to be loved. Likewise be may have 
doubu about his manliness and vigor or about his ability to 
stand up to those who challenge his stamina. 

The ego may be strong or weak during adolescence accord- 
ing to the strength it inherits from its infantile experiences. 
Intellectual interests may help tlic adolescent boy or girl to 
master the excitement from the nesv driving forces at this 
period. 


Hightiness is a well-known characteristic of adolescence 
which again represents the ebb and flow of the struggle of 
^e ego to gam the upper hand over surging forces w-ithin 
(77). Stabiliiy in adolescence may be helped or hindered by 
e ai given by adults. If the adolescent is associated with 
tolirant and accepting adulu who at the same time give their 
firm cooperation in helping him control his impuUes, ego 
J.-elopment may proceed normally. U, on the other hand, 
InV repressive, demanding, critical, or 

pumme, the adolescent boy or girl may be forced to side 
f these adults who are his 

is at th ' ^ 2tid easy.going the adolescent 
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no outer assistance in keeping them under control. T^is striv- 
ing for adult stability is not accomplished easily and the strug- 
cle may persist over several years- j i ^ 

Although mental capacity readies its maximum deve op- 
ment in the early twenties, this does not at ^ 

the actual functions of the ego and ^^ny ° adju 
need stop developing and expanding all through life. At all 
s^fes of adulthoodL individual has 
more adequate reality tesUng. better 

tive control and direction of his i„ 

any, totally integrated individuals 

developing a wholly P-” “ rationally and 

testing enables them to tliink J J j:_. ,□ their oivn 
whose self-esteem enables them matter 

needs as well as the needs of t-i* the d,^ 

is that most individuals do not „iarges and expands 

velopment of the ego. of circumstances, and 

his ego functions only unde comfortable liv- 

most persons who settle aevclopment of their 

ing make no effort to pmetices die task 

adaptive capaaties. When common obseriation 

of adapting j, tends to lose the capacity to 

leads to die conclusion that 
make such adaptations. 



DEVELOmENT OF THE SELF 


^^Likc the ego, the self as a percept is not present at birth 
but begins to develop gradually as perceptive posvers develop. 
Charles Danvin (42) in a resume of a diary account which he 
kept of the infancy of one of his children observed that at 
four and a half months the infant responded to a mirror re- 
flection of himself as a real object in the outside world, but 
that two months later he understood that it was an image 
of himself. Probably this child svas somesvhat precocious. 
Children may stand before a mirror and babble in a social 
way long before they give evidence of recognizing the image 
as their ovm. 

©The self develop as we feel ourselves separattand distinct 
&om othen but iSe first differentiauons are dim and hazy. 

IS pro a y trbe that one learns to recognize and distinguish 
othets before one learns to recognize and distinguish the self 

begins to differ- 

oroShl^"”' ^0 "“y develop which 

familiar^ '"T" ” **’' ‘"b>nt differentiates between a 

fam mr and an unfamiliar face. As the recomtition of the 

tr^ul r notions^^rShSf simul- 

seXe^u^r P; “ tnke shape as a 

a separate individual!’’’'’’' “ 

A baby learns to diHerentiate himself from others as be 
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interacts with them-^ he is handled, fondled, played tvilh, 
fed, or bathed by his mother. A baby who ts toed to 
difficulty in forming a dear perception of hi^elf. A child 
can only learn to know himself in terms of die treatment he 
receives from others around him. 

Pmciption is an important factor in this process o dlfe- 
entto£men the source of satisfaction is 

the first longing and ^ observations, believes 

jects’. Benedek (. 7 ), ns a result ^ face 

that tlte infant’s first ^ recognition of objects 

of the mother, coming even before me re og 

such as the bottle. ^hitlierto undiffer* 

The infant’s realisation •^^^^^"elps .0 pto- 
entiated from self) cannot “ 1^ interpreting of 

duce that differentiauon. 

sUmulihelpstoma^^ The outer 

apart'and different from . of the self by die 

world is recognized in us 1 _ ^ ^ makes signs 

process of search and of th'e coming of 

of his anticipation and recognition of her foot* 

hismotherandd.isisfollowed^yh;st« , 

steps, of her singing, o presence itself. There 

paring his food, and then i recognize a distme- 

Lofonly a need to perce^ ;;“V° „„ ofothets. There 

don between one’s ovm act ^opendence on persons and 

is a growing o his efforts to adjust himwif to 

diings outside himself and ° j;j,i„o,ion between Inmself 
them. Growing awarenca o opposidon to dm 

and others may be ’’/^^Vour recognition of the 

wishes of others ■" 
differences between die sen 
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recognition of the similarities between the self and others. 

At the beginning the self is recognized as a self-assertive 
feeling (40). The first sensatio ns of the self come through the 
kinesthetic SOTsations, ahd ifls only later that awareness of 
and reterence to the body makes self-consciousness a more 
vivid experience. 


Role of the Body Image in the Development of 
the Self 

Some writers, particularly Schilder (178), have emphasized 
the importance of the body image in the development of the 
self and have asserted that the child^s of its own 

body becomes the nucleus of awareness of the self. Hoffer 
<112) believes that in e arly infa ncy the hands and the mouth 
convey the first sensations of the self. Horowitz (115) asked 
children and adults to tell where the self was located or "where 
you arc." The adults most often located the self in the head, 
mentioning specifically the brain, eyes and face; less often 
then motioned heart, hands and genitals. Children tended 
W localize ilie self in various parts of tKe body. However, 
Horowitz believes that ihb sort of an inquiry has little sig* 
mncance: loalizaiion of the self in a part of the body may 
ia%c some significance as a reference point, but actually he 
ehevo the localization is superficial and has little reality, 
j. - of the body becomes more and more 

dmma fee in^ relative to the body also become more and 
rrTZJ diffCTcntiated, but feelings, like perception. 

apparently first in the so-called 
lobe'’ iontnif^°"r genital organs, car 

in^U.™S r I’i; ' ">-h-d-Id later 

clioticrcgTc«ion^CTc^'‘r" "o“rono of 

b ^ °"*^>«cmaybearctumtotliesefixationpoint5. 
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It is important in this regard to differentiate between the 
inner and'^DUter body. The external body, that is, the body 
that can be seen and felt to the touch is ^ 

and is actually discovered earlier than the inner body. A 

the world by the simultaneOTS^^ ourselves 

sensation and inner sensory • . receive' 

when by pressing a finger on ^si« on ^e sh ^ 
sensations from the ^tn. „„ be felt, 

the coordination of what jimul- 

Actually when the finger tooches the^kmt^ 

taneous sensory touch impr • j^p„ssion of the part 
the touciiing finger and t ^ becomes differcntiatri 

o£ the body whicli is touc • difference in tactile 

from otl J selves „o feeling of 

sensation. Pinching another The recogni- 

pain whereas pinching onese .j^surable and painful 

tion of the body grows '’“‘”\„“o« our bodies better from 

experiences. Actually 've e ^^^ sensory endings arc 

pain than from pleasure svhereas sensations 

Spread over the toml siirfa« of ,„oes. . 

of pleasure are concentm.rf n “ ^ does not c^- 

It should be recognized tot thtibo^y^^^^ ^ 

cide with the objective body bu ones o^ 

illustration of Ipcric^c. is fairly 

voice in a mechanical r orto„^ „is own voice 

spread that an individual does n 
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when he hears it being played back to him from the recording. 
This only means that the impression which he has built up 
concerning his voice does not correspond to the impression 
that he gets when he hears his voice coming to him from a 
distance. The bodily self that we feel does not necessarily 
correspond to the bodily self which otiiers may observe. 

The body occupies a middle position between the external 
world and the self as the agent of our perceiving, thinking 
and acting (rg). Our hair can be cut off or a tooth may fall 
out and become detached from our body. The body can be 
viewed more externally and objectively than our inner ten- 
sions. thoughts, and feelings. The sense of the self proceeds 
largely from increasing differentiation and localization of 


body experiences. As the litUe child learns to identify and 
point to his nose, mouth, eyes, and cars, he is beginning to 
form a more detailed piaurc of himself. But the image that 
we form of these fadal features comes not so much from the 
taaual sensations of feeling, but the visual sensation of seeing 
those same features in others. A baby learns what his ear is/ 
like by noung what his father’s or hb mother’s ear looks like, 
n many is-ays our conceptions of ourselves are reflections of 
■what we pCTceive others to be. Later there b a further differ- 
entiauon of the self as a body and the self as a mind which 
an cxpcnence sensations and feelings, solve problems, and 
bodv rp^**'°*'* Throughout thb development, however, the 
S.n robstantial core to which the 

be referred. 

coordinrtirt concepts of the inside of the body and their 
Tt ttt Zi'm. psychologists have pointed 

on i Ob h£ inner staS tvith 

.™Tonan?^eZ P*™cnlar. the inner states of 

parent. On thforer"^^* '*’" '"^holding and bad 
, mner states of satisfaction and 
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contentment are atsodated with the providing, attentive »d 
good parent. ConsequenUy we conceive of ‘“- 

don and need as bad and think of ourselves as bad when dis- 
cing inner states are present, h^use - --- ^ 

LTelet^Isrcire'ourselves with the good and providing 

, 1 ,, discovery of differences be- 
OE special importance is the dM n 

civeen the sexes, facts which every ® when 

ally learn. These differences come ^ La.er 

first discovered, perhaps more “ “ ? ;,1 funher signs 

in adolescence 

of sex diSerence, and the “”“‘7 , n Jlj f;,, uie two sexes 

fit easily into the r6Ie th« “ ^ “dolescent adjust- 

contributes considerably to the stability o 

ment. . , ^ ,,„4 becomes the core o£ 

The body is ptliculariy ™lo p,i„ 

later self v-alue because i i for achieving satis- 

and because it is tlie too within the body 

faetion. Not only does satis a (jwjsping, locomotion, and 
but also the body, after »k. Is » W;|;„mes a tcxil for 
control of the eyes have been acq 
attaining satisfaction. 

Extensions of the 

• . «t the body become im- 

In later development j" d,c elfcctivcness or Mntrol 

portant. and anything tha ex«nds m , 

which is originally a y^^oiried with the body and in 

own. Clothes become closely ; n.o body which we 

fact detennine the shape and chata^.^ d 

present to 'he outs^JJ^™" ^d help to widen 

possessions serve as 
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the sense of self. Later on our position and our tvealth become 
further extensions of llie body. A boy’s pockets will contain 
valued possessions which enhance his prestige and give him 
a sense of greater pnawerand control. Even our ideals and social 
values can be thought of as extensions of what were originally 
bodily functions. Inasmuch as we value our bodies and do 
what is necessary to preseT\'c and protect them, tlie body 
image becomes the basis of sympatliy and we learn to \'alue 
the bodies and possessions of others as we have learned to 
value our o\m. 

Eventually the self indicates all the meanings and ev'alua- 
tions that a person has about himself and his relations to the 
world around him. An individual absorbs into and as part 
of himself all of the persons, objects, ideas, and ideals wdth 
which he identifies himself. 


Plaint of Complexity 
I have too many selves to know the one. 

In t£» complex a schooling was I bred. 

Child of too many dties, who have gone 
Down all bright cross-roads of the world's desires. 
And at too many alura bowed my head 

To light loo many fires. 

plished self I have, .he who can sit 
Familiarly at tea with the marquise 
And play the exquisite 
^siltcn nistle lined with etiquette 

“S St- • 


Shebelie\-es 

And labor for her livxn?. 
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She }ikcs men, 

And equal comradeship, and giving 
As inudi as siie receives^ 


I've a self compound of sirange, ivild things— 
Of soh'tudc, and raud, and savagery; 

Loves mouniain-tojK, and deserts. 

And the wings 

Of great iiawts beating blacL against the sky. 


Tve a self might almost be a nun. 

So she loves peace, prim gardens in the sun 
■\Vh ere shadows sift at evening. 

Hands at rest. 

And tlie dear Lick of questions in her breast. 


And deeper yet (here is my mother self. 
Something not so mudi I as svomankind, 
Tiiat surges upward from a blind 
Immeasurable past. 


The best I am, or can be 
This self stands 

When Olliers come and go, and in her hands 
Are balm for wounds and quiet for disirations. 
And she's the deepest source of all my actions. 


But I’ve anotlier self she does not touch, 

A self I live in much, and overmuch 
These latter years. 

A self who stands apart from out^vard things, 
From pleasure and from tears. 

And all the little things I say and do. 

She feels tliat action traps her, and she swings 
Sheer out of life sometimes, and loses sense 
Of boundaries and of impotence. 
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But v/hat she sees in her far spirit world. 

Or what the center is 

Of all this whirl of crowding I's, 

I cannot tell you — only this 

That I've too many selves to know the one. 

— ^Eunice Tietjens * 


The self is the most real thing in our experience, and is the 
frame of reference with which a person perceives, conceives, 
and evaluates the world around him and toward tvhich he 
reacts. 

It should be evident from this discussion that the self has 
a periphery as well as a core. The core Snygg and Combs 
(192. p. 112) have called the selt<oncept, which they define 
as "these pans of the phenomenal field which the individual 
has differentiated as definite and fairly stable characteristics 
of himself.” It is probable that the stability which these authors 
believe to determine the core of the self may be found to 
depend on those early experiences in infancy out of which 
the first glimpses of the self develop. To call a person a liar 
somehow strikes at something which threatens his sense of 
personal integrity, while to comment on his poor pronuncia- 
tion of French may hardly cause a ripple. 


R 6 Ic 0/ Language in the Development of the Self 
Langijage also helps to clarify the concept of the self. The 
use of the proper name helps a child identify himself and 
accelerates the development of self awareness {191). Those 
who have studied the development of children’s use of self- 
refeence wori^ tell us that a child uses the names of others 
before he uses h.s mvn name. Traditionally a child’s first words 

than P^pa. svhich at first may be nothing more 

dtan natural mouthing coupled wi* the emittance of sound. 

"1 PI > U«ophy (N« 
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We are also told that a child uses his proper name before he 
uses the pronouns ''mine.” "me." and "I." Tins « >mto- 
standable as a child is referred to by otheis by his Christian 
name and the pronouns he learns only by inference as indi- 
viduals refer to Uiemselves. In general children are using the 
pe™nal4m.nounsbyd^^ tet 

no child used “me,” "our," or us '>"■1'’;^ 

half of the third year. Another observation reported is 4at 
cliildren tend to use the first person singular more frequefidy 

more frequently with adults in these early stages. 


Awcreness of Self 

Philosophers have 

tween consciousness and se f 5£ our experi- 

fers to the general vividness attention to what goes 

ences when we are aivake and giv aspect of the whole 

onaboutus.SeU-consciousn«.sajart.aU^^ 

realm of consciousness w i -^Vhen an act is 

Sel£-consciousness involves self-conscious. Self- 

performed it may be consc-ous bu not se^ 
consciousness comes after gyen possible to 

at it, to recall and to oivn self-awareness 

take a third step and to look self^:omciousness. In 

so that one can be conscious . experience seems 

general, the looking back an conscious avrarenea 

to have a peculiar degree a « gj to the original experi- 
which differs from tliat which _adlmr«^t 
ence. Selhconsciomnesi.^^-r— 
though~irH3nJ^=' beginnings 
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Self as Perceived and Self as Conceived 


We perhaps should make a distinction between the selE as 
perceived and the self as conceived. Certainly the self as per- 
ceived comes earlier. A baby begins to explore parts of his 
body with his eyes and his hands and learns to identify them 
by name and by touch. To be able to integrate these separate 
sense impressions into a concept of the self as a separate entity 
comes later. Snygg and Combs {192, p. 94) express this same 
point of vietv when they state that "this ability to see oneself 
from the p>oint of vietv of another develops somewhat later 
in the individual than his phenomenological self." The "I" 
concept de\'eIops only as maturity and the advent of language 
make conceptualization possible. The concept of the self^ 
comes after the recognition and conceptualization of otheij/ 
(15). As Mead (145) has emphasized, we tend to respond to 
ourselves as others have responded to us. As a matter of fact 


our rancept of ourselves is built up very largely from the 
reactions and attitudes toward us expressed by others. As a* 
cl.ild is labelled pretty, bright, stubborn, awkward, cute, he 
tenth to live up to this concept that others help him to form 
of liimself. A child develops selt-feeling also in part by taking ' 
on the role of other persons. As a child identifies himself with 
Ins patenu and his brothers and sisters and attempts to copy 
hem m Ins methods of caung, dressing, playing with toys, and 
““re definite feelings of himself. How- 
frnm .l"' "hen the concept of the self departs 

hut die pntaicc o those about, when the culture changes 
W or ehT“" " ” ' >0 Old ideas of himself. The 

as he efes, i‘° “"'S' ™iy continue to diink of himself 
pa enu?„,r “ '-o l-oogh' “t by 

etTonrent"'' 
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Self Identity 


In this connection the concept of self identity is helpful. 
Every individual, to a certain extent, identifies himself as a 
unique individual. This depends in part on his recognition 
through memory of his own continuity in time and, in part, 
on the fact that other persons recognize him today as the same 
individual he was yesterday. Self identity involves in addition 
a synthesis of these tu'O forms of recognition. The inner feeling 
of continuity and sameness (I am the same person that took 
a neiv job a year ago, married five years ago, graduated from 
college ten years ago, played ivith the gang twenty years ago) 
must somehow be linked up with the feeling that others recog- 
nize me as the same person, too ("J can remember you when 
you were a little boy — my, liow you’ve groivnl”). Wien one 
is recognized by a friend on the street or when one’s enduring 
position in sodety is recognized and admitted, he is helped 
to maintain his self idenu'ty. Individuals resist change. To 
lose one’s self identity is a threat to the permanence of the 
self and such a threat is likely to topple other values along 
with it. Also, when there is a break in die continuity of memo- 
ries as in aphasia we have states of dissociation, fugue states. 


split personalities. 

Stiygg and Combs (192. p* 85) attempt to explain incon- 
sistencies in behavior, as when a man is churlish to his em- 
ployees but obsequious to his superior officers, in terms of the 
vagaries of the concept of the self. Tliis e.xpIanation, true as 
far as it goes, is only half an explanation, omitting as it does 
the unconscious factors in attitude and the origin of attitudes 
in previous experience. A man may have learned in the past 
to be respectful to father figures but domineering over younger 
siblings. 

Aldiough the development of die concept of the self marks 
a step fonvard in development, at die same ume it may tem- 
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porarily interfere with adjustment. As the baby shifts his at- 
tention from the mastery of the world about him to attention 
to himself he may become for a brief time more self-centered 
and hence more difficult in his social relations. Indeed, it is 
well known that the younger the child the more egocentnc 
he is, the development of social feeling being a somewhat 
later development. The beginning of self-awareness may also 
arouse self-consciousness and embarrassment. A little child 
of two may suddenly become shy of those whom he knows 
slightly but who are not members of his family. This shyness 
probably indicates a step forward in self-atvareness. It is dur- 
ing the second year that negativism and resistance develop and 
undoubtedly this is in some way due to the growing aware- 
ness of Uie self as a separate entity with independence from 
others. As one writer puts it “obstinacy and rebellion are use- 
ful in toughening the ego (self)." But too much attention 
to the self will interfere with adjustment to the world at all 
stages. Frequently the child who is prevented from feeling 
secure to explore about him is thrown back to give undue 
attention to himself and his body to the detriment of hb ad- 
justment to the world about. 


The Self as Conceived and the Self to be Realised 

pother distinction may be made betsveen the self as con- 
ceived and the self to be realized. At a somewhat later stage 
concepts of the possibilities of the self begin to develop « 
parents and teachers point out the direction of possible growth 
and emphastre goals to be striven for. and an eio-ideal (which 
.“IT should be called a “self-idear) 

tlic future fo adopts ideab to be achieved in 

and hdow he is weak 

the -T hripless. the more grandiose 

1 aS'tJ^^' “ hdp the svS child 

P‘ “ «™scr reality which he sees around him. 
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And one iray in which wounded self-respect can be healed is 
to graUfy narcissistic needs by creating and introjecting an 
ideal self in fantasy. Inter in the discussion of level of aspira- 
tion (see pp. 90 E) we shall see that the self in conceived and 
the self JbeLlirad are not identical that they rnay confl c 
tvith one another, and that one may play upon and influence 
the oUier. 

Development of the Self as a Social Phenomenon 
Writers on sobial psycholoCT have the 

terminants of the self, and this is t e * ’e Cantril 

The Psychology of Ego g”), Uie self 

(igi). According to Sny^ j W relation to the 

world about him. “The culture f ,, ,0 over- 

pletely and inextricably a part ° nature of the phe- 

fhadol almost all else ■" *;Xs. Even’our 

nomenal self developed by purely physical as* 

definitions and values with ^ entirely to our otm 

pects of our environment am ^.mtWt e^^ 
experience but are color , ^ diey 

or another by the enhure mt^ J ,„„ound 
are interpreted to us by phenomenologiod 

us." Snygg and Combs, m perceptions derive 

point of view, indicate th , j„ existence. In other 
Their meaning from •h'jf^^^triences in terms of what 
words, we tend to interp form which the self 

they mean to us personally. Nation of the child with 

will take varies according environment 

adults, wiUi the „ language development, 

provides, with the opP°n“"-^„ and symbols, and wit 1. 
with contact with cultura p eonteroporanes. Gese 

the give-and-take for himself typically by 7 

finds diat a clnld will set si 
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months (6 years). A chUd's atutude totrard himself will be 
realistic i£ others talte a reasoned and sensible attitude toivard 
him, but his concept o£ himself will be distorted to the extent 
that others express unfair attitudes about him. 

The concept of group consdousness and of group identifica- 
tion is necessary for the further development of the self. A 
cliild has to learn that he is a boy and different from a girl, 
that he is white and different from a Negro, that he is poor 
and different from those that are rich. In these perceptions 
of difference the child is learning to identify himself with 
a group or groups and these group identifications are intrinsic 
aspects of the development of the self (116). 

For this reason membership in a group and awareness of 
this membership is an integral pan of the formation of the 
self. Individuals who live in extreme isolation fail to form 


adequate percepts and concepts of the selL As Hilgard (in) 
has said, “the self, as a social product, has full meaning only 
when expressed in social interaction.” Sny^ ^d Combs (192, 
p. 138) point out that not only does'ihe self develop by per- 
ceiving group differences but also by being sensitive to group 
expectations. Society expects different reactions from bo)'s and 
girls, from the young and old, from the rich and poor, from 
the educated and uneducated, from members of different oc- 
cupations. 


De\'elopment of the self is necessary before it is possible 
for a child to be competitive, cooperative, sympathetic, or 
before he can set goals and les'cls of aspiration. Some self- 
d^-clopmcnt must take place before such trends as race prej- 
udicc pohucil bias, or religious affiliation can appear (igo)- 
Slnlis m auimdc tosmrd a person by others are reflected by 
orrj n himself. When 

sshen I,. ‘ “draire him he feels confident, but 

confidrti “ group that is critical then his self- 

nfidence smnes. Tlie deseloping self becomes less stable and 
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less secure in tire midst o£ changing and inconsistent situa- 

^Tn spite o£ the £act that the perception o£ the self reflect 
the way in which the individual is perceived by others and 
'fteirexpressions o£ attitude toward him, tltere ts st. con- 

rbTtofd how he hesitates SradTZ 

olizes the conversauon, or h . u;ni. We may give 

gaze concentrated on and security 

the world the impression 

and no one may know how i« sh^e - 

impress the world as being gay ^ 

weighted down with care and womes. 

Developmer^t o/ Self in Adolescence and OW 

^ a i«aenre the individual is struggling to 
During later , d^'elE which leaves behind the 

work out a new ^rtaiiis the independence and 

dependence oE childhoo ot p„s,st 

selE-direction o£ maturity. Ne« 

throughout life are take , H.avighurst (io9)> 

the period whenjdeals are ^“P^^^^don o£ ideals, points 
has supplied some new data on th .^en 

out that children first sele« •to'' pi,u out mman- 
in later cliildhood and early ; (lie airplane pilot or 

tic and glamorous figums « ^ „„o,ity will adm.ra- 
the movie star. ^durac.er begin to .appear, 

tion Eor more intrinsic qu ^ influenced by a child s su 
But at all stages die -es bis evidence points to a Ea 

roundings. Havighiirst observa.ion-tbal ideals 

dial many have noted ^om ^iih parents, teacher, 

are Eormed more Erom bom what one read oe 

elergy, and from accepting the cliamcter 

is taught. The ideal self comes 
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istics of people of prestige and honor in the community. 
Status \'alues are increasingly derived from age contempo- 
raries in adolescence in contrast to the ideals which stemmed 
from parents in earlier childhood. Self values also are subject 
to modi6cation during the adolescent period. At the begin- 
ning of adolescence, as threats to the older established self- 
values begin to appear, in consequence of doubts concerning 
his ability to meet expectations of himself and of others, there 
is an increased selfishness and he becomes more self-centered. 
The ability of a boy or a girl to take on more altruistic inter- 
ests and to participate in group activities is a sign that adoles- 
cent development is proceeding normally. 

In old age the ego must make still another adjustment. As 
one’s powers begin to wane and one’s importance to others 
diminishes there arises a disdna threat to the self. It requires 
a special strength of charaacr to give up responsibilities of 
middle life and to gracefuily accept the facts of aging w'ilh 
the incviuble debasement of the sclL Individuals with re- 
sources for continued activity and production are best able 
to maintain their self-respect as their powers diminish. 
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Self-Feeling 
It is necessary to make a 

and self-feeling, for poslible to have aware- 

varying degrees of strength On the other 

ness of the self without ™Sg ab-^ 
hand, it is not possible to na ^ a variety of 

awareness. Normally ** se is r jn-itation, 

such feelings as of the presence of otlier 

and the like. Just as one ^ „ posn- 

people and yet have ''cry 5 jlf „i,h little 

ble to be aware of 'he disappointed in love 

or no feeling. A young ^ of herself and her beau 

remarked on looking at p [,crself in the picture, 

that she had no feeling a picture of two other 

It was as tliongli she svas Iwlung P 
persons whom she did not n -f jggjjng comes from the 
We are told that the those senses which 

iensations of equilibrium j j ,j,p middle ear (54. 59)- 

irise from the semicircu ar<nnals.n ^j^_^^^^„„,„P.- 

Ourfeelingsaboutourselvescomefirsto _ 

„ as we feel <>»' 


anse 


urselves come hrsi Ota 

c»a.i ourselves seated m a cciu» 
ion in space as ive accompanied bj 

N. believe «h« every XV the fcdlnp «tuch 

xThere are butitisal®^''^’ 

clings of greater or „ Jiay be repressed. 

ormally accompany perception 7 
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striding along over a certain road, or hurtling through space 
in a plane. 

It is possible to separate feelings for the body from feelings 
for the mental processes, but this distinction is never too sharp. 
Normally self-feeling extends to the whole body, but in re- 
gression the feeling for certain pans of the body, particularly 
the extremities, may be lost first and feelings with regard to 
face and head normally are the last to be lost. Also the bodily 
self normally disappears before the mental self. We can ob- 
serve this in falling asleep, also in fainting — the body is the 
first to slide away and down, and the last to disappear is tlie 
awareness of our own thoughL There may be a similar partial 
dissociation of the self from the body in states of reverie while 
awake. Thb comes out particularly clearly in dreams, for in 
dreams there is no feeling for the body but everything is in 
terms of reactions, relations, and the give and take between 
people (54). In a dream one’s feelings for one’s self as a per- 
son in a body seem not to be present. 

SeU-feelings may be either active or passive. On the one 
hand, one may have a feeling or attitude of self-assertion, of 
confidence, of being in control of the situation, of directing 
oneself fons’ard in a purposeful activity. On the other hand, 
one may have the feeling of being the victim of circumstances, 
of being helpless and dependent, and of having things happen 
to ones self over which one does not have much control. 
Normal living is a combination of these dual feelings of self- 
direction and helplessness. 

Self-feeling plays an essential pan in the uninterrupted or 
restore unity of the self. A normal person feels himself to have 
a continuity over a period of time as was stated on page 73. 

1$ also normal for a person to feel an essential unity between 
his mental processes and his body. He feels that he has certain 
control of himself and that he is to a degree responsible for his 
aaions and a master of his osvn destiny. The absence of these 
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feelings is found in some of U-e s.ell-known patlmlogical 

™ A'^Luin deme of self-feeling is essential for normality. 
It is normal and healthy for an individual to experience e 
self with a certain degree of warmth, wS: 

Such healthy self-feeling “ 

out such selt-feehng ';“„e7e knowledge of 

and life holds no meaning enenccd as something 

the self, without feeling, the ^.„ce almost akin to 

insufScient and incomplete, an expenence almost 

'Tn certain pathological states f ^/^“f.lTmental 
self-feeling when there “ sell awareness, so that 

activities as well as of the y „ ([,5 

what one does and what one ‘‘■^^“^“Vtion of the self. For 
self. Such states represent a parti ^ depression in 

instance, fatigue '““'“““.."./^ivare of the body and its 
which one becomes on y j^p^sonalitation 

processes. Some writers ha recognite it as a regres- 

as a kind of oceanic .“"if' Lfore clear awareness of 

sion to the mental state o neurotic individuals have 

the self has taken place (les)- reeling. Some individuals, 
similar minor disturbances ® . j; j jng themselves in the 

for instance, have ^^.tlt ley "feel like them- 

moming, and it takes som ^gairs of t le 

selves” and are able to take acuve p 

‘^^UfdepersonalitaUonis^tie‘"eg7“^^^^^^ 

a defense mechanism, f.‘"'‘^,JJ,nd inability to cope wi* 

from itselfitsfeelingsotmad^ „,f dead^rf 

problems that may -- sot of the Uireats from 
the ego does not ha 
its own failures. 
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Self4^aluation — Self-Esteem 


SELF AS A CENTRAL OR ORGANIZING VALUE 

No sooner does the self begin to take form in early child- 
hood than \’alues begin to accrue to it and it is not long before 
the self becomes the principal value around which life re- 
volves (149). Self-love finds its origin at the start of life as an 
infant finds pleasure in the stimulation of certain sensitive 
bodily zones. A baby’s first love is eating, for it is in the act 
of nursing and in the stimulation of lips, gums, and tongue, 
that the little baby first finds pleasure. At first this pleasure 
is entirely receptive, but later on the infant becomes more 
ene^etic and this pleasure enters a more active stage. There 
is a wish to stvallow, to control, to dominate others, and an 
attempt to win satisfaction by active effort. 

Love also finds expression in connection with the processes 
of excretion. The terra anal eroticism is used to indicate the 
«pression of love through the excreior)’ processes. In early 
infancy anal erotic love expresses itself by the tvish to give, 
to expel, to reject, throw away, lose, or destroy the object 
(urine^ or feces). In a later stage when toilet habits have been 
established, anal erotic love turns to a wish to retain, to master, 
and control the object- This b the basb for expressions of 
love in the form of hoarding and saving and abo for those 
forms of self-love which shosv themselves in self-willed inde- 
pendence. 


shows selMove through fondness for the 
body and its products. For instance, there is an early desire 
others who are intcr- 
u mothcr-s intense interest 

j .* * , y* ^ child desires to continue the early 

dlnlTTu" w a hta by continued 

orS a o' these tendeLes are re- 

pressed, and the child tends to inhibit exhibitionistic tenden- 
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*em the remnants of these V . prominent 

which are shotm by attemp tiowever suppress these 

and to seek the limelight. revolting, and 

tendencies in their children through punish- 

they even threaten the child ^ xhL 

ment if he continues such connection with 

cies toward exhibitionism “ ^ intense feelings are 

the genital also becamf parental threats are 

concentrated in them an ^ to expose or display 

most violent m connectio jo the body makes us 

them. This tendency to >>e m strikes 

appearance in later / interests from outer affairs 

a person, he tends to ' c "hody. The self-love of 

and concentrates his '‘'“"'“"L ° ticeable in self-concern re- 
a person tor his body in later life also show 

garding accidents and mjun • Sniping. In old age there 

Ubyadornmentof U.ebodyandbyP»^^PJ^^ ^ ^„„cem 

is frequently a I" css. Indeed, theremay beafusiOT 

with its soundness and fresh * Many penons seem 

of love for the body and sel P j^cs and lotiom or in 

• to find intense enjo)™'"' ■" ^^i„e body infirmities or 

SK" - » “ . 

™ One who is sensitive to ad^stments of mature 

and depending on o*"* ^ ; cjrly experience thes 

satisfacLns. Somewhere in to I ( their p e« 

viduals have learned to le n h«v y collect 

ure. Others indicate the direcuon 
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ing, hoarding, and saving. Many forms of positive feeling and 
expression of value find their beginning in some infantile 


process. 

In infanq' interest is gradually svithdrassm from merely 
gaining satisfactions, and the self becomes a separate object 
of salue, as it \vere. Little by little, the self takes precedence 
over other salues and goals, and it becomes more cherished 
and protected tlian any other single object. Tlie self takes 
on value in large measure because it is the source of so many 
satisfactions. As the baby is able to manipulate objects and 
move about, as he finds in consequence of being a separate 
self that he can control other persons, and as other persons 
respond to him as a separate person he begins to find value 
in himself. The ego not only acts and feeb but also feeb good 
or feeb bad about the self. One has a tcndcnc)* to applaud one* 
self when successful and to say not only to others but to oneselL 

\\Tiata good boy am 11" On Uie oilier hand, one has a tend- 


ency to berate and scold oneself when one has failed to meet 
his otvn expectations, and the self may be hateful— something 
to be disparaged, condemned, and punished. Gradually dis- 
tinct emotions are built up around the self as contrasted with 
those which pertain to others. One can see thb dearly in 
childhood as a child shows signs of jealousy and hurt feelings 
when attention is given to anoUier child who is a ri\-al. As 
the self acquires value, the individual is helped to develop 
p™ ence and foresight and to check unrestricted expression 
of the basic drives. One stops eating because one has feelings 
o satiety, ut one may also stop eating in order not to become 
111 . or m order not to offend one’s elders svho srould call one 
or glutton. This development of love of the self as a 
nardsslsm-not only gives the self value, but 

he^ot nnl 

hurt if in 

tome nay u n damaged or slighted. The very growth which 
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gives the self value may aUo mate it possible for the individual 
to feel slighted, offended, insulted if in 
given the privileged position or the attenuon ™hich he ^ 
Frimar; narcissism is concerned only with the self and the 
advantage it can gain. It is not concerned with od^, hence 
prraXrcissisifis not concerned with, or related to, good 
or evil Moml issues do not arise in connecnon wj* 
narcissism, and the individual who tegres fs to this primiti 
Stage is beyond reach of ethical considerations. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-SATISFACTION 

Primary narcissism normally reaves 
sion in a child from about *ree “ selfish, 

that the child is most catering to 

The child looks on eve^* ^ „ need to 

his pleasure and comfort. At ^ ,^,ithout giving 

be loved without winning it entirely selfish or egoistic. 

anythingin return. H.smou,^»a^^y 

Children resist giving up tneir ^ sometimes 

encouraged to share, to go w j,, |.jssism is greatest at the 

against considerable ’■?'*'^','^3St capable of meeting reality 

very age when the 58° ehild can do least for 


;;;;[;^usai;g to 

himself he makes the ^ exaggerated 

with development 


‘:fr"ma; lead to exaggerated 

witu aevciuiMi**-'“- ^ ^ vmts 

narcissistic tendencies in . ^^n loosely and inexact y 

Narcissism is a term which liM inconsist- 

used throughout in use. Probably there 

encies have arisen m ^ least two kinds can be 

are many kinds of "“VtoS on parental accept- 

clearly distinguished. One ^^is tends to feel 

ance. The child who is acceplrf ^y mlf-esteem 

secure and confident m ^ jj^sed on a reahsuc appra 

rooted in emotional securuy 
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of the self. This kind of self-love is not dependent on anxiety 
and, as we shall later see, is the basis of object love; for only 
as a person genuinely respects himself can he love another 
person. 

The child rejected by his parents is also narcissistic, but in 
quite a different way. The child who is denied love by his 
parents is thro^vn back on himself for love. He is forced to 
find pleasure in himself rather than in persons and experi- 
ences outside and frequently is driven to autocrotic practices 
in an attempt to derive the pleasure denied him in his con- 
tacts with others. Such a person builds a faniasied, instead of 
a realistic, appraisal of himselL He magnifies himself tlirough 
day-dreams as he becomes his own hero in fantasied exploits. 
He becomes aggressive, goaded by the necessity of westing 
a good opinion of himself from the outside world by forcible 
means. His attempt at gaining |x)wer is his insurance against 
the underlying belief in hb own unworihiness. Narcissism 
based on rejection b rooted in emotional insecurity and b 
ting^ with anxiety. The person who is fundamentally unsure 
of himself but builds himself up in fantasy and in self-stimula- 
tion b unfit for social relations with others. 

Ordinarily one keeps hb ego le\xl as high as possible so 
^t the self shall have some justification for the \’alues which 
u has set. So it b normal to like oneself and to expect much 
bom oneself. Self structure b a term which may be used to 
doigiwte the pattern of interests and -v-alues built up around 
the self- ^ 


^ Relations Between the Ego and the Self 
self intCTMting relations between the ego and th) 

*<= expanding ego 

acting, 2 ti2 seT^w^icT^^w”' thinking, anc 

, hich IS the awareness of thb growinj 
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capacity tor control and adjmtmcnt, hat more of whicli to 
become aware and hence develops concuirently The concept 
of the self is determined in large measure,by the succea or 
failure of the ego. In striving to do one’s b«t m any task or 
situation one is also striving to become ones best, 
outdo one’s rivals and to assert oneself as superior to he^ 
It is difficult to keep separate ego miutery the enhance- 
ment of the self, as they both ebb and flow 
The successfully functioning ego to 
assurance, and self-reliance (leO). These 1““'“ “ 
suit of having die ability to meet the 
't J Kv nfhers When one can function aciequaici) 

ro^t^rerth^^P-:! of Odiers. then hegains self-esteem 

anfa«aHsdc'“eU appraisal is^nOT^^ 

valuadon. In particular ^j^ted to act in directions , 

- “tdTyTmV^ ^ ■“ ' 

a degree determined >>1 ,.i„„lt. Snygg and 

individual’s concept and jj core 

Combs (iga. PP. 78 . =-9) .0 it. or as we 

of behavior 'jnsT^rtM determin-ant of the e^ 

would state it, die self s a p ^ ^ „ 

Buchenholz and Frank ( 29 ) ^ „„ longer react 

the individual loses his se ^ fashion w'hirJi he de- 
in a routine, intesra.ed and 
veloped on the basis of P® i:„,,rnenu 
to iL effective attempts at adj ,,,,^035 

The ego functions best when the sel. 
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seU-depredation is iisually accompanied by a falling off of 
the effectiveness of ego functioning. Sclbvaluation determines 
the kind of behavior that will take place (8). It sets tlie stage 
for effective functioning and gives the cue for an output of 
energy. “When the self is valued behavior becomes more or- 
ganized, consistent, more forward-moving, more effective, 
realistic, and planful. 

A child wiA lotv self-estecra is actually afraid of the obliga- 
tion of living up to praise and of being successful. The person 
who believes in himself acts accordingly and puts forth effort 
, to further his ends; but the person who depreciates himself 
' sometimes pves up the struggle, and his performance as a 
■ consequence suffers. 


The defensive functions of the ego bear an interesting rela- 
tion to the self inasmuch as they are carried on on behalf of 
the self. Defense mechanisms proceed from self-respert and 
self-regard. The individual finds the need for building up a 
barrier to protect his self-regard and thb serves as the motivat- 
ing force for repression. An individual represses impulses, 
became to admit them would tear down the values which he 
has built up around the self (i8). Rogers (174) points out that 
the adequate person is one whose altitudes totrard self are 
neither emotionally seU-depredative nor emotionally self- 
approving but are objective and realistic with a slight tend- 
ency to be positive rather than negative. When a person de- 
pr^tes his own abilities and accomplishments, or when 
in fantasy he magnifies his polcnualities and believes that he 
an accomplish more than he has the capacity for. then dispar- 

^ becomes a neurotic or even 

psychotic adjmtmenL 

^ kin^or<Llf^^i^ d^ends in large measure on the degree and 
to ;r ^ "^«er of definition 

' K P"™" “ "-ho tas self- 

self-assurana whereas to lack self-esteem b 
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one sign o£ mental illness. The person who 

is free tom tensions and feelings of conflict, and freedom from , 

Uiese are considered criterm of good adjustment. 

Conditions of Self-Adequacy 

gafn1ngTe”:;ecro£lll%X^^^^^^ 

he is valued by otliers. When ^ (],en 

him proudly and approving y an j , Qn the con- 

he thinks of himself J. and depreciate him 

trary. when his parents or tea unworthy. Self-esteem 

he can only tliink of himself as ® receive the 

is lowered when love is lost an self-esteem is 

refwh^nloveir^I^l'ea and when one is applauded and 

praised. . know that percepu 

From the work of ' e perceive our world 

are selected in terms of jefinhions of the self are 

in ways to further our purpm • ^^„use of 

gradually built up the g . , ;u,._thcy operate to select 
this or that “Lnh are consistent with these self- , 

perceptions of the wor whose parents exclaim be- , 

Lcepts. For example, Je uble m do a sum | 

cause he has remembered a number. , 

mentally, may ernumbem whenever di^-.como 

larly interesting and may n numbers arc friendly 

within his field of in” which do not help us 

bits of experience. •n‘ 7 =P”“Cpto-they are frequently 

toenhancrtheselfareof ennotaccep ^ 

repressed, and to the “ f^J^cative functions So die 

veL the ego tom ure togely determined by 

integrative functions of die eg 
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1 integrative character oE the concept of the self. If there are 
j areas o£ the self which we dislike and do not admit as real 
or true, then w’C are liable to threats and open to conflict- 
This is the point made so tellingly by Lecky (135) with his 
principle oE self-consistency. If tliere are phases of the self 
which an individual cannot admit, if he does not believe he 
has it in him to be musical, or friendly, or wise, then he tends 
to act in accordance with these beliefs about himself and as 
a result his ego functioning — ^his success and adequacy — suffer. 
Snygg and Combs {192, p. 136), following Rogers (*73)> have 
defined the self as adequate "in the degree to which it is capa- 
ble of accepting into its organization any and all aspects of 
reality.” 

According to this point of vietv no one is ever as adequate 
as he might be. Everyone has potentialities which he does not 
dare to admit to himself and everyone carries around sviih 
him beliefs in his inadequacy which would evaporate into in- 
significance and unimportance if all aspects of the self in rela- 
tion to tlie world about could be examined openly and 
frankly. 

Self-esteem is also a function of success. De Groot (43)- 
u-nting from the psychoanalytical point of view, has stated 
Uiat a satisfying feeling of self-esteem requires a balance be- 
tween narcissistic (self-love) and aggressive tendencies. 

LEV'EL OF ASPIRATION 


In ordCT to discuss success it is necessary to go into the topic 
ejpiratjon, which has been the subject of considera- 
b e ^jchologtcal investigation. In this area there are many 
In It' *, ” of "leaning and one must pay close attention 

Tclatinn*^* . ooocepts uscd in order to understand the 
r^anon h.p, wind, have been discovered. Level of aspiration 

m .! aT„r On the one hand, it refers 

one u ould bkc to do or to be. Tliis may he called the 
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ideal goal. One would like to be able to be the bridge cham- 
?ron, the wealthiest man in totvn. an armt on the vtohn even 
Lugh it is recognized that the chances ^ 

beine able to accomplish these ideal goals. Individuals difier, 
orcourL in the depee to which their ideal goals meet the 
expectations of reality. Some individuals ■" 
attainable goals while others of = 
only to lool at golds 

meaning of level of aspiration ™ 5 ' „riion eoal The 

intends to do which is sometimes callrf 

action goal is always ,],ird place from 

This action goal may be ‘^Ot ^ly a goal at 

“onTd a^utl -“”P“0'7,rab«dfd"^"rf:'h“ h:en 
ideal goal and the action g . digerence between the 
called tlie imier ''‘i‘^’' 77 e 0 iS:ied perlormance has been 
action goal and the goa . P Xlicse two concepis, 

called the goal “P 7 c 0 a"expeciation discrepancy, are 
inner discrepancy and S P meanings that may be 

ures of differences between the three 

taken for level of f 3^000 goal and past perform- 

The difference between tl ^ j£ one plans to do 

ance has been called the goal disa P J ,3^^ ,imc die 
better on die next Ss as his goal to do as 

goal discrepancy isjosuive. discrepancy is zero. If one 
well as he did last time. jo^^^ 0^ discrepancy is 
sets a lower goal than mken as another ■, 

negative.-'Goal ‘J>=°'^P'l 7 ion It is level of aspiration with . 

Waning of level of aspiration. It d!,cms,on, 

reference to past performance. In 
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however, level of aspiration will be used in the sense of the 
action goal, that is, the goal which the subject intends to reach. 

! To go on, the diflcrcnce between the level of aspiration 
(the action goal) and performance tlic next time one tries is 
called attainment discrepancy. Attainment discrepancy be- 
comes a measure of success and failure. Performance which is 
equal to or even better than the level of aspiration (action 
goal) we call successful. On the other hand, performance which 
does not come up to the level of aspiration is called failure. 
Years ago William James (120) gave as his formula for selp 
esteem that it equals success divided by pretensions. Here he 
' has somesvhat the same meaning as have tlie modem experi- 
menters with level of aspiration although he has used his terms 
with a slightly different sense. The modem formula would 
be success equals performance divided by pretensions. 

Success and failure, therefore, have a relation to the level 
of aspiration and are not measured in terms of absolute per- 
formance. Success and failure are as much dependent on 
the level of aspiration as on aaual performance. The sa me 
^rfomancemay be considered a success or a failure a ccoi^ ^ 
lojhe level of aspiration. With a high acuon goalTTiivm 
performance may be a failure, but with a low action goal the 
same performance may be considered a success. IE level of 
^piration is high, one may have a sense of failure even though 
by all ordinary standards one has done well. On the other 
hand, if one's level of aspiration is low% even relatively meager 
perf(^nce may be interpreted as a success. The man who 
consito himself a top-notch saUor will feel that he has failed 
even if he comes in second in the cat-boat race, but if he is 
a ^ce he may feel the flush of success if he crosses the finish 


there are individual differences. Somt 
r/ success, but rela 

standards for failure, whUe others have relative standard 
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SELF-tEtLiii'''-' 

f„. success but absolute standa^ £ot -X^an) 

failure nteaus to fail as to ^ 

F; for another person to twS perLtion; an- 

’If Xn L has excelled his classmates or his^ 

corolla. Of ’ 

failure may not be c=;PX,^fXf is mo isy (large nega- 
very high or very low (» 1 3)- . - Is creditable, it may 

tive goal discrepancy) an per . |( jg outside of his 

not result in a feeling ^ he has been sue- 

level of aspiration. One does no,t fed j:l^^ 

cessEul when he ties In because these arc so 

his house or raises his g outside of his level of aspira- 
absurdly easy as to ““/'^.Xn; m master these skills, 
tion. But for a little 0“^ ^ -nly be felt to be a success, 
performance of tliem ^ performance is uncrrfitablc, 

Likewise, if a task is too failure because again it h« 

it may not result in;- Jcding °”=Xtion. Few individua s 
outside tlie range /if Jih^y attempt unsuccessfully 
feel that they balance a ball on tl.e nose, 

to play a difftcult billiard ,l.e ball may be ap- 

orL ^it together a radrn^ 

propriatetoascalwliosc 

sary coordination. Aspiration. In the first p we. 

Factors Infinencmg ^"'Xtmined by his i"-ihn«- One 
one s level of aspiration « a range ‘ 

tends to set his 'c'c'c. “P'^l nt aspiration is orfmanly 
determined by hts “''‘iXboat which there is no do bt d 
not set below that po^ nl»u would be 

'Si:^XpXion|f|£-:r-^^ 

previmis performance (tei)- 
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ance •which equals or exceeds one's prewous goal expectation, 
there is a tendency to raise the level of aspiration. On the 
other hand, after failure the le\'el of aspiration is likely to be 
lowered so as to avoid the threat to self-esteem. This is a gen- 


eral rule Vi’hich applies in the majority of instances but not 
without exception. Some individuals in spite of poor per- 
formance master the threat to their self-esteem by keeping 
their ambitions high (70). There are occasions when one does 
not lower his level of aspiration even after failure nor does 
one raise his level of aspiration after success, but these are 
special cases which go contrary to the general rule and which 
^require special explanation. TTie time-worn adage, “If at fint 
^you don't succeed, then try, try again,” illustrates the com- 
mon admission that it is easy to give up after defeat; while the 
individual who lets some skill such as typing lapse because 
he now has a secretary and uses the dictaphone illustrates the 
second point. 


aspiration is also influenced by cultural factors. It 
is determined in part by the standards that one sets for one- 
self in comparison Avith one's peers. When one’s own self 
esaluation corresponds with social \alues behavior wdll be 
consistent with the culture. Those who achieve above the 
average of their group tend to csiiraaie their future perform- 
ance too low (to have a negative goal discrepancy). Those who 
a leve ow the average of their group, on the other hand, 
tend to esumatc future performance too high (to have positive 
has been found in school, for instance, 
that children tvho have been informed that they stand above 
'h'^h goals with respect 
own ner'r' ^ whlch would be lowcT than their 

formed ^*hcwisc, children who have been in- 

Ctli^r ‘ 7, •I"'' 'h' average of their class tend 

goals high under the influence of the class average. 
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for cultural pressures exerted by parents and teadters tend 
to make faiUng dtildren set high levels of asp.rat.on 

The frequency with which the levelo[^p.rauon.sach.eted 

;'.sss 

future on his previous stan g. rhink of tliemselves 

continue to excel, those who are in reactions 

as failures. This is brought dass has 

of classes of graduate previous classes. Now 

been accustomed to standing ^-oup they compete 

as members of a highly selected graduate ^oup 

with others of superior ^ against thinking of 

cupy a middle position. Bu ^ offers them real 

d,Lcfv« - --f ^■rhf;rn,;dng » adimt to the 
compeution and are tonui 

situation- _oup, however, another 

When one looks beyon ^__,;on. When one compare 
set of influences come mto ^ tendency to lower his 

himself to a superior ^oup ^ to an inferior , 

level of aspiration, while in “ P Por example, the 

group one raises hu level o P section believes that Im u , 
child in scliool who is in a ^is goals high. The 

a superior individual and believes that hu 

child in a dull section, ^ consequently sets his ^a s 

performance must be by ^“‘‘P 

low. This tendency to be J;,! dass in society m 

one is a member pfe goals is determined 

that level of ==P'”“° j „{ one's dass. 

by the sodoeconomic leva 
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Lev'el of aspiration is also a function of habitual success or 
failure (121). Those with habitual failure tend on the average 
to set higher levels of aspiration (in terms of goal discrepancy) 
than those with habitual success (187). Those wdth habitual 
success, being under no pressure to have to prove themselves, 
can set their goals very much on the same level as past per- 
formance. Those who have failed, hosvever, feel the necessity 


for greater striving in order to overcome the failure and con- 
sequently set their goals higher in relation to past perform- 
ance. This last statement, however, deserves qualification, for 
individuals differ in their response to failure. Some individuals 
who habitually experience failure make strenuous efforts to 
overcome their deficiency. Others with less of an urge to suc- 
ceed accept their failure as representing what they can expect 
of themselves and consequently lower their level of aspiration. 
Tlie general trend, hotvever, seems to be for those w’ith habit- 


ual failure to set their goals somewhat higher. 

It is difficult to think of the problem of level of aspiration 
wholly from the vantage point of the experimental studies 
which have devoted themselves to this problem because these 
studies are defined in terms of the limitations of the experi- 
mental laboratory, while aspirations penetrate into every 
comer of living. Actually the level of aspiration of a person 
refers to the chataaeristic goals, strivings, and ambitions of 
tlie person and the v-alucs which are attached to them. When 
looked at in this way it may be seen that there is not one level 
01 ^pirauon but many, corresponding to the several goals 
Inch a person holds for himself, and to these goals different 
values are aitad.cd which make an individual strive tmvard 
all However, it may be correct 

r>erson " W such comments as. "He is an ambitious 

ix^n. Il^afra.d to exert himself,” 

uons apparently similar to an outside observer may 
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not offer the same intensity of threat of failure to a given indi- 
vidual. It all depends on hotv he values that activity and 
whether his perfornmnee in it is interpreted by him as im- 
portant. Gould (98) points out flwt the individual who is 
afraid of failing because he wants to succeed has a penonality 
organization which is somcivliat different from the person 
who desires to succeed because lie is afraid of failing. Some 
individuals are more influenced by the possibility of success 
than by the threat of failure, and vice versa some are more 
susceptible to the threat of possible failure. Individuals may 
'■ary in this according to the nature of the adiiet'cment. 

Snygg and Combs (192) believe that tJie goals which 
Select arc refated to the concepts which we hold of ourselves.' 
He who values himself highly svill strive for high goals while' 
he who has a low opinion of himself will be content wiih^ 
mediocre attainments. Goals are selected because they satisfy 
the fundamental need to maintain or to enhance the self. Be- 
cause level of aspiration is thus intimately related to the con- 
cept of the self it may be concluded that aspiration is a phe- 
nomenon which appears only after the ciiild has acquired 
some concept of liimsell and a sense ol pride that most be 
maintained through his endeavors. 

Success and failure, then, are functions of self-involvement. 
^Vhe^e no goal is set or no aspiration is held there cannot 
be a feeling of success or failure. 

Tlte level of aspiration is highly self-involved (69). This 
means that level of aspiration is set high when there is some 
challenge to the self, and the more the self is involved the 
higher the goal discrepancy with past performance. In addi- 
tion, the level of aspiration tends to be more constant 
when tlie self is involved and is less subject to fluctuation 
from one task to anotlier (144). Frank (67) believes the evi- 
dence points to the goal discrepanej' as being a relatively 
permanent characteristic of personality regardless of the type 
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of task or of the experimental situation. However, Updegraff 
and Keister (202) report an experiment indicating that young 
children can be trained to react to failure in more mature 


■ways so that crying and sulking disappear and the child tries 
longer, shows more interest, and eliminates emotional be- 
havior. It may be added in passing that if a child is easily 
upset by failure or becomes self-conscious when challenged 
it indicates the need for training to belter forms of adj ustment 
along these lines. Apparently personality organization be- 
comes set and solidified in these respects Avith increasing years 
so that adaptability is somewhat lost. On the other hand, with- 
out self-involvement, level of aspiration fluctuates according 


to the nature and difficulty of the task. In the normal person 
there is a relatively suble relation between the aspiration 
level and achievement, so that the level of aspiration is set 
realistically in terms of expected performance. This constant 
relation between performance and level of aspiration is an 
important faaor in the stable pattern of self-organization. 
Goal desires are only one factor determining the level of 
aspiration score in a laboratory experiment. It is in this con- 
nection that Gould (99) has made such an important contri- 
bution. Experimenters before her work ivere quite content 
to attempt to interpret level of aspiration scores simply as 
indicating the goals which an individual hoped to attain. 
1 hese early experimenters overlooked the fact that in even 
the simplei level of aspiration study the self is involved and 
an individual responds as much to his need to maintain or 
enhance h.m,eU a, ,o achieve the goal which he seta out tor 

1,010, ilT "w ‘r" “ indWidual's 

>core. The score is always 

“ il a rZ" relt.protection. 

minhiilv fnr °i diat an individual may strive 

for some th.ng, and pass oU.ets by. One is not able 
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to determine tl.e basic motivations from “tent to which 
an individual tries in any given sttuanon. 0"= * ' f f,£ 
level of aspiration "”TthTr IcdvUiS wi^^ 

U highly „„ „h„ made a reputation for 

no apparent regret. A perso _t,^.„,yranher will permit 
himseU as being an outstanding P ° ^ j it comes 
no picture that he has taken to brayed 
up to his standards of excel ence. clothing because 

individual may be sloppy an ^ pj^ce on the 

he has never considered it up values within 

list of the ten best dressed men. E ty important 

values, and those „ Uie last detail. 

Frank (68), in one „ past per- 

assume that the relation strength of a) one's ambi- 

formance depen^ on die ' , i,c., the need to keep 

tions and the desire to exce jjible, b) the need to be 

the level of aspiration « high ^ approximate the 

realistic, i.e., to make the lev ,.e., 

level of future ,ion above future performance. 

to avoid setting a level of a P ^ inferiority feelings as 

TotlieseGould{g9)add>^;^,i„„. 

determinants of the ^ uven in die laboratory, con- 

Level of aspiration si integrity and bring 

stitute a dircat to a pe protect die supreme va ue 

into play various mecl.an^sms p performance 

of die^elf. setting a gon but also serves as a 

not only .belndividual from experiencmgfadiirt 

technique to protect the ‘ interesting relations hem een 


^Ini'ieVoprotectthemd^mUumimn.^^^^^^ 

In special cases there are mim^ individuals who en- 

level of aspiration and t 

joy the least esteem from ^ compensatory at 


level ui. f others leuu w — 

joy the least “>0™ fro" tly a compensatory ■ 

^ ^ « ipvel of aspira^^® ' €i»lf.e 5 icem. One ina> 

“o bolter and protea dieir oivn self este 
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suspect that the individual who boasts of his expected per- 
formance is the individual who actually feels insignificant and 
has been treated as insignificant by others. 

Discrepancies between aspiration level and performance 
are sometimes reacted to as incentive and sometimes as failure. 
Gould (99) found that those individuals for whom there is 
a wide discrepancy bettveen goal and performance tend to 
react to the discrepancy as an incentive. However, where the 
discrepancy is low it more often is reacted to as failure. 

In general, performance which is below the standard striven 
for is reacted to as signifying failure or by disappointment 
and discouragement, or by making plans to overcome the 
threat to the self in the future. 

Gould (99), by interviewing her subjects, found a variety 
of reactions to failure or the possibility of failure. Some indi- 
viduals are stimulated to try to do better when they arc faced 
with failure; others become discouraged and dorvnhearted; 
others become even more disorganized and confused with re- 
gard to the task and their relation to it. Some individuals at- 


tempt to overcome discouragement by such devices as making 
excuses attempting to rationalize their poor performance, 
or by thinking of possible successes in the future. Some indi- 
viduals refuse to hold the backward look and insist on placing 
the focus of their attention on what they hope to accomplish in 
the future. Still others react to the situation in more extreme 
ways. Some lose interest in the task and in the experiment and 
show signs of wishing to quit; the desire to succeed or to excel 
adcs Others attempt to compensate for their failure by prid- 
ing themselves on accomplkhments in other directions. Still 
individuals manage to dodge the threat of failure by con- 
wmming their attention on certain aspects of the problem, 
of mdividuals make a game out of the accuracy 

of (hrlr in keeping a record 

pe ormance and treating the results statistically. 
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The mere statement of a level of aspiration may provide i« 
own satisfaction. Apparently a person feels that he is wort 
more when he sets his goals and arab.tmns h.g i, 
he experiences constant failure, than 

in order to be more successful. Some mdmduals prefer the 
prestige that comes from being a succ«sful 
Lge professor in a small 

viduals would prefer to ‘ brackets of the class 

A tennis tournament than in th g 

B tennis tournament. _ _ hmuse it serves as an in- 

in distress, finds the giving p However, most per- 

Telief than the gratifying o one j person grasps at 

sons cling to Uteir pretensions as a drowumg p 

the straw. suggests that level 

One interesting study emotional adjustment. In 

of aspiration is maladjusted subjects became 

a level of aspiration mire helpless, refused to 

more emotionally invol«d. 'o general found 

take ':Vn unpSnt situauon. 

the experiment to be an p 

OTHER CONDITIONS OF SEU ADEQ concerned the 

This long discussion of sclf^tstccm and self- 

place of success in “"/"’"‘‘"clich enhance self-ra^ 
Ltiation. Among other fed that die posscssio 

tlte possession of power. Ind.s.dua 
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of power over otliers enhances tlicir own sense of personal 


worth. 

Many persons enhance their self-esteem by superficial 
means. Dress, for instance, by being modish or ostentatious, 
helps to enhance self-esteem- Employers have discovered that 
the uniform when given to die guard, the doorman, the bell- 
boy, or the elevator operator helps to give added prestige and 
dignity to the position. Many years ago New York City at- 
tempted to raise the morale of street cleaners by insisting tliat 
they wear a white uniform (so that diey were called “white 
wings"). 

Hart ( 104 ) discusses compensatory self-esteem, that is, self- 
esteem that is blown up in order to compensate for ego weak- 
nesses. He believes that compensatory narcissbtic tendencies 
— ^relations with other people in order to gain support from 
them and to inflate one’s own self-valuation— -are not in them- 


selves dangerous to mental health, but they point to weak- 
nesses in ego control and disharmony bettvecn the ego and 
other parts of the personality struaure. 

Of the many factors that tend to lower self-esteem, only one 
will be mentioned here— guilt Guilt, the form of anxiety at 
failing to meet standards which one sets for oneself, tends to 
lower self-esteem just as success tends to raise it. 

Another factor contributing both positively and negatively 
to self-esteem is love. Aaually when one gives hb love to 
anothCTperson there b a depiction of self-valuation. The lover 
^ditionally feeb unworthy and tends to belittle himself in 
favor of hb beloved. However, self-esteem comes back with 
a Tus as it b enriched by the gratification of love retumed- 
Mutual love tends to enhance the self-esteem of both parties 
as ey support each other in their mutual affection. 

Kecent discussions have emphasized that self-valuation is 
’• extent socially determined. One values oneself in 

proportion to values that are expressed toward the individual 
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by the group. As an individual is praised by his group and 
is selected by it to be the leader or the representative, diat 
individual feels himself enhanced and more confident. One 
values himself in terms of the group norm and group ex- 
pectations. In a society in which aggression is the group nom, 
an individual who displays bis aggression thereby enhances Im 
self-esteem, but in a society svhere aggression if frotvned upon 
the aggressive individual finds that his self-esteem is lessened. 

As me approaches maturity his self-salues are determmrf 
increasingly by the opinions held of W 
group as contrasted with opinions expresse i , 5 j( 

by hb elders. Self-values are a function of 
one’s status in his group is respecte , le 
sured and confident; but if one is an o 

picion by his S^°“P:^“,;.;;7e‘lhwL?and hi^elf-esteem is 
his mind concerning his own sei <-lf.esieem in the 

lowered. An individual can f S“”nscend 

face of ostracism only when he has -nmetimes ivhcn re* 

the values of his group, lids 

ligious teachings go * 'vtoTie believes to be true in 

an individual is bulwml.cd by jptrf about him. 

opposition to the standards generally accepten 

Threat to the Sell 

Snygg and Combs (19') '-'“^"OTtkof Rogen and 
Uiteat to tlie self whicli ,,,e self is threatened 

his students. According to 1 inconsistent, tliat is. w'licn 
svhen concepts of the self ninscs of the personality 

there is confiict between ", For in- 

and w’hen tlic self has lost , _ tiif one hand, 


;U has lost Its one 1 

stance, there is a threat cacciiv.. and selt- 

onc thinks of himself as ei g ^^-eak and incffcc- 

sufiicient, and on tlic other “ ’ j j j. herself as licing 

tivc. A woman, for instance, likes to in 
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an efHcient housekeeper, a loving and dutiful wife, a good 
mother, a powerful force for community betterment; but 
there are times when doubts cross her mind, particularly when 
disagreements arise between herself and lier husband and 
when her son fails to make a good record in school and has 
difficulty in his relationships with other boys. Her vision of 
herself as an efficient person is suddenly threatened and the 
edifice of the self which she bellcs'ed to be so strong threatens 
to crumble. 

A high-school boy who has grorvn up in a family where sex 
has been minimized and where affection is expressed by the 
merest glance or smile finds when he reaches high school that 
he b experted to “pet” when he goes out witli a girl. This 
new social expectation runs in conflict with the picture of 
himself which he has de\'eloped from the patterns of behavior 
in his otvn family. The expectancy of his own group consti- 
tutes a threat and he must find some way of reconciling him- 
self to the new standards. 

In general, inconsistent concepts may not both be conscious 
at the same time. Ordinarily we maintain our integrity by 
holding only one picture of ourselves before us and repressing 
all other pictures. IE, by chance, the concept of our self which 
we ordinarily hold becomes threatened, it arouses anxiety and 
produces discomfort. "When one oancept of the self is repressed, 
the potentialities of threat are constantly present, and to the 
extent that the repressed concept is considered bad, wicked, 
or dangerous, the potentialities of threat are tremendous. 

One can well understand why one clings to a positive con- 
c^t of the self, but it becomes more difficult to understand 
why an individual should persist in thinking of himself as 
being inadequate, ineffective, inept or stupid. To hold such 
atmud« toi^-ard the self indicates a masochistic tendency. A 
perwn does not dare to think well of himself for fear that 
such a concept would be toppled and then he would be dis- 
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graced in his osm sight. He prefers to look at hiraself modestly, 
probably ahvays keeping in the background of conscousness 
vague ideals and aspirations svhich he would gladly accept 
they could be accepted safely and without challenge. 

Threat is at a maximum when dte sdf « 
inadequate to deal with evenu and 
met The threat remains as long as eitiier 

in the field. We are tlireatened if we teel 1 

the challenge of tlie coming «amination 

feel fully prepared, and as long as the examma 

before us in time. j.f,.,, or to a need to 

Threau to the self lead "“^*^*011 have a 
enhance and hn'ld “P perception. When we feel 

restrictive effect upon the hem p r interest 

threatened our attendon namws^^^ confronted. Snygg and 

to tlie situation with which _ expression which 

Combs call this “tunnel ^,eee Under threat, 

vividly describes what repressed. Per- 

confusing and interfering pom jecepted in the 

ceptions which threaten l j.ej n tendency to build 

organization of personality. ourselves witli 

ourselves up and to look fm J „,.ich help to raise 

which we can feel most comfortable a 

morale. . however, does not eliminate 

Failure to accept a percepu . h 
the threat. To the extent m accept, these orces 

scions forces which are " joto the field of con- 

are ever threatening to fietr r«y 

sciousness and “nsequently the „orgy out- 

present. Ordinarily ^^yual becomes tense, hum 

put, and under threat a 
and restless. 
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Self-Defense 

Because the self is prized so highly the ego takes strenuous 
measures to protect tlie self from threats to its status or to 
enhance its status. Many of the defense mechanisms have as 
their main purpose maintaining the integrity of the self. 

A common method of maintaining the self is to turn on 
one’s attackers aggressively. Many forms of aggression are re- 
ally attempts to anticipate attacks from others in an effort to 
forestall them and thereby to maintain one’s own prestige. 
Early psychoanalytic discussions of aggression pointed out its 
sexual basis. However, more recent developments lend cre- 
dence to the belief that a^ession is principally in the defense 
of the self. Many forms of aggression show that they are self- 
involved. In projeaed aggression there is an attempt to focus 
the attention on the possibility of attack from without, blind- 
ing oneself to one’s own need to retaliate or destroy. The little 
child’s negativism and resistance to the wishes of his parents 
are the beginnings of his attempts to throw a barrier around 
the first manifestations of his self-valuation in order to protect 
it from assault and injury. Just because the tsvo-year-old is tiny 
and helpless he resists hk parents in order to gain a degree of 
self-respea and autonomy. Jealousy in an older child also is a 
sign of the struggle to mainuin his place in the family situa- 
tion. With older children competition is an amressive attempt 
to meet the challenge of a threat to self-esteem. 

uming away the gaze in the presence of a person who 
tiir^tens by his dominance may be a method of preventing 
an^nvasion of the self by others who may wish to dominate 

against attacks on ones 

vS mT’' “"at ends. The indi- 
vidual may overdo hn ellom at defense and cut off his own 
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nose to spite his face. For instance, face-saving may be con- 
trary to one’s best interests. In order to protect ones prestige 
one may limit his spontaneity or cut himself oil from profita- 
ble undertakings. The "proper Bostonian" who feels the ncc«- 
sity of protecting his family name may cut out from Ins life 
many of the satisfactions which individuals m a freer and 
more spontaneous society enjoy. Fac«aving n highly d^ 
veloped among the orientals who will go to great len^.s to 
maintain their prestige and dignity even ‘ 

forfeiting favorable contracts. Sometimes 
that he must defend himself against the , 

help to improve or enhance his stauon. 
been insulted his first impulse may he ^ 

tion even though the penon who ma^ ^'m^^'crnt 
to be courted because through him • . . 

gained. It is too easy to I*'' ^in.out fore- 

attempt to preserve one s / . .up future. It is 

thought as to what one on many occuions 

probably to the adrantage o opportunity to 

position in tlie future (>49)* 

Self’Enhancemcnt 

Not only does one attempt 'o lo'enhmcT die «lf 

rainy and defeat hut “ “ Tlie ego attempts to stib- 
and to raise one’s own self • i, an attempt to lie 

sumc the most powerful prototype beautiful, wealdiy. 

superior, good. I others besides represent 

fast, tall, and strong. Each Iniman striving. A 

the ideal goals of a j, ,,y identifying oneself 

common way of ‘ ropy the clothing or 

witli the admired person. A hoy iiu) coPf 
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stance of his baseball hero, the girl may copy the hair-do or 
gesture of the photographer’s model whose charm and noto- 
riety she secretly admires. 

Those individuals who have a need to enhance themselves 
sometimes attach a morbidly intense value to the self. %Vhen 
the self is inflated in value and one goes about continually 
boasting, claiming possession of extraordinary talents, or 
bragging of one's prowess and exploits, one is forestalling 
doubts that one has w'ith regard to weaknesses in other direc- 
tions. 


In our culture, at least, tlie self is a competitive entity. One 
attempts to enhance the self by demonstrating that he is 
superior to others. The self is moved upwards by fierce com- 
petition in business, in sports, in appearance, in morality, in 
fact in ever)' phase of life. Much that looks like competition 
for objects is actually competition for status. The competition 
for the prize or the honor is actually an attempt to enhance 
the self in comparison with others. As one matures and defines 
his goals more clearly and develops goal-seeking techniques, 
he also perfects his techniques in competition. Adolescence is 
the period when goals should become clarified and methods 
of achieving these goals be worked out through the com- 
petitive struggle. 


One of the methods employed is that of extending the 
boundaries of the self so as to include wider interests. Es- 
tabbshmg effective and helpful relationships with other peo- 
ple IS a form of insurance. The wider the interests with ^vhich 
the self is concerned, the more one has to fall back on in 
case any one interest should fail. The larger the family, the 
IncrT enterprises in which one may be 

® ^ serve in bolstering up the sense of ones 

M failure and loss (l49)- 

' nrLn- ' activities, such as belonging to an 

organtzanen, vnth the status that is carried trith th™. Lip to 
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enhance the self, and tills may be one of the principal values 
in joining a fraternal order. 

The self may also be enhanced by physical culture, for a 
well-functioning physical apparatus leads to feelings of well- 
being and self-satisfaction. Tbe boy may take up strenuous 
exercise or cold baths to toughen his muscles or to harden 
himself, while the girl may reduce her weight to attain a 
willowy figure or use cosmetics to accentuate the 
whicli she believes bring her admiration. 
very largely not for warmth or protecuon but to enhance 

""'Lch has been said about "defense mechanisms.” The so- 
called defense raeclianisms arc really as 

and oftentimes dieir purpose is as '^“^rself- 

it is a defense against those forces winch 
esteem. Most of the mechanisms res maintain, 

deception * «e™ to^be nOT ■ . 

srthat they can keep their 
Ltionaliration, denial, and P«>1'<=“’"/' S;' 
to avoid facing unpleasant “ . ” , „ protect himself 
The individual « constant^ ”",j*'erm" and to the extent 
from threat or to raise his o -^mnities for self-enhance- 

that he can perceive threats or opp behavior 

ment, he will act on them. It app ' ^ j.jsg to 

designed to enhance one asp« ° , strives to belter his 

additional threats. When an has aroused the 

position by strenuous efforts c 


contradict this statement, punish a child with 

ISS*r«nds'°aSto“h°»t.nn«ahns..tahd.or.mp 
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envy and hostility of his colleagues. Many a factory worker 
has been prevented from outdistancing his fellow workm 
by the restraint of those whose position might thereby be 
threatened. 

Frequently efforts at self-enhancement in one direcuon 
mean the abandonment of efforts in another direction, or an 
oscillation between the tsvo. Efforts to achieve may be a threat 
to health. Attention to the culture of the body may take time 
from one’s business pursuits. In the complex world in whic 
we live today it is absolutely nece^ry to choose between goals. 

Too intense ^'alue placed on the self may interfere svith 
the relation bettveen basic drives, external reality, and the 
superego (164). As self-esteem is heightened an individual 
may release some of his inhibitions and self-restrictions. Suc- 
cess frequently opens forbidden outlets and there is relaxa- 
tion of inner controls. While some who achieve wealth are 
never able to drop their earlier habits of thrift, the excesses 
of the nouveau riche are notorious. Even Noah, after his self- 
discipline in building the ark and carrying all of its inhabit- 
ants through the flood, relaxed after the strain was over and 
got drunk (Genesis 9:21). It is common observation that the 
nation which has girded itself up to a high degree of self- 
discipline during periods of national emergency will relax 
its self-imposed discipline when the emergency is over. But re- 
laxation may arouse guilt and lead to a reaction which is more 
repressive than rvas the original condition. 

Some Implications of SelpValue 
A term which has come into common usage in psychology 
is “e^ involvement" (119). The origin of the use of this 
term is shrouded in obscurity. Apparently it was used in dis- 
cussions among psychologists before it appeared in print. The 
first use of it in print that can be found is by Frank (68), who 
connects it with his analysis of level of aspiration. In 1935 
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he wote, “It is suggested that the size of the ditf^enee be- 
tween the average level of aspiration and the med.an eve 
of past performance is due to the involvement of the ego-level 
of the individual in the task, as shown by 
social pressure." Klein and Schoenfeld (raS) used ^ 
1940 in the title of a report of an 

“The Influence of Ego-Involvement ^ f 

same year. Cantril ■ In a discussion of the 
gestibility stated; “Another deteminan 

wind, thl condition of suggesub.hty wdl " ^nce 

instance is. as we have stated before. U.e 
of the frames of reference. tl.e 

from which they are derived invo ve t e jf. 

In the terminology of 

involvement. Involvement mca ^ [T.-ent of interest and 
Freudian term “catheMS,” that is, p g jj^yQjygnient means 
value on definite objects and pers . involvement 

placement of interest “‘‘Xlhdefaed phenomena. For in- 
of self leads to a number of , and attitudes and 

stance, self-value involves one’s judgment 

relations with tlie ^vorld. security is ihreat- 

The self is involved principally w ^ The 

ened. that is. when it is J^’anpexiors. servants, family, 

self is also involved when frie their prestige 

school, churcli, club, or flaga ... loss or depreciation 
is diallenged. or when they are subject .F 

(191). What one accomplishes by 

be self-involved, that is. to be o gr ^ pne wishes to 

than that which “““.''“'jXect he cm accomplish this 
help another person gain se person become se 

most elfectively by helping e pnomically- Chanty 

supporting, both psyd.ol^.C3 . J ^^_^^^^^^^^ 

.Hadl., Csnuil. r/.. 

Wiley and Sons. Inc.. iM*)- P- ”5 
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is seldom selE-involved, and whai a person receives as a gift may 

be only partially appreciated. 

One’s identifications indicate the nature of one s self- 
involvements. The goal tliat one sets, the patterns tliat one 
follows, the ideals that one upholds indicate where ones self- 
interests lie- 

However, only a part of tlie culture is self-involved for a 
given individual at any time (8). One’s interests do not turn 
in all directions. Even the most highly developed individual 
can spread his interests only so far and fight for only a limited 
number of causes. Likcis'ise only certain emotional states are 
self-involved. Many things happen to us which we do not take 
too personally. There are only certain emotional states m 
whidi we feel ourselves to be personally implicated (8). The 
wealthy man may contribute liberally to the Boy Scout organi- 
zation because he has nostalgic memories of his own scouting 
activities, but he may be uns>TOpathetic with and unresponsive 
to equally meritorious causes and charities because they do 
not touch him personally at any point. 

Kris (131) has pointed out that laughing at the comic is 
a sure sign that one is concerned with success or failure. Most 
situations become comic because the self is involved in them- 
^Vithout this self-involvement the comical aspects of situa- 
tions simply do not appear. "What one laughs at is what one 
feels safe in haring avoided or what one is secreUy striving 
to achiev’e. 

Some intcrestingand dcar-cut findings groiving out of inves- 
tigations of phenomena to be found in nondirective therapy 
indicate that there is a distina relationship betiveen the sray 
a person feels about himself and the n ay he feels about others- 
eerer (188) and Stock (196) have demonstrated a correlation 
between attitudes of acceptance and respect for self and atti- 
tudes of acceptance and respect toward otheis. The more a 
person esteems himself, the more he tends to esteem others. 
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One can be fairly sure that the person who is critical of others 
sets a low valuation on himself in spite of assertions to the 
contrary, and vice versa the person who esteems his fellows 
really tltinks well of himself. - , , 

Social attitudes require a certain degree of self-develo^ 
ment, for social attitudes help to define a person s status and 
hence are self-involved. One cannot take an attitude towar 
social issues without at the same time involving himself 
actively in those issues, and hence he cannot take a positive 
stand L or against unul there is a self Uiat cares and 

lelf^tcsalsodetermineour loyalties and ouroh^ 

The martyr who sacrifices himself for “ ^ 

extent of harming his interests in oti.er 

the directing and limiting effect of • Sd! 

plays a given role (good cititcn, g e 
member) so long as it attitudes, that is, 

faction and self-cnliancemcnt. S tmmps iruide us in 

attitudes in which we --bout die on^-- 

IE a given group or 

selt for an individual, then li • _ jq increase one’s 

member, IE tlie labor union ^ j j member. So 

economic position, the worker ^ „,nch 

one's class membership is deternunrt hy u^ ^ consolidated 

it enhances, and the individua s needs are not 

by the group to ''bicb ta/! 50„,e other adjustment 

sadsfied by group membcnii p, self-striving is an 

is required (191)- A const era poup secure, 

attempt to make one s statu ^ function of self-ralue. 

The intensity of motivauon u a 
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^Vhen one engages in a task in which he is personally inter- 
ested and involved, he will expend more energy than when 
he engages in a task which is set for him by someone else 
and for which he will gain at best only some extrinsic re- 
ward. This is the distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
motivation. 


Recent experiments have also indicated that perception, 
judgment, learning, and memory are to a considerable extent 
self-involved. The ways in which we perceive our world is a 
function of the way in which we appraise ourselves. If 
think of ourselves as successful then we may approach the 
world benignantly, but if we think of ourselves as failures 
then suspicion and distrust of others may prevail. Our evalua- 
tion of ourselves may also affea bodily processes as recent 
studies in psychosomatic medicine have demonstrated so 
graphically. Under self-involvement, that is, when the per’ 
son cares, the speed of learning is superior than when the 
person does not care. It has also been demonstrated that re* 
tention is superior when ilic individual cares to remember, 
when it is to his interest to do so, and when he makes an 


effort to remember (i i). Tresselt and Levy (201) have demon- 
strated that recognition memory is superior when it is self- 
involved. Lewin and Zeigamik (139) discovered many years 
ago that incompletcd tasks arc recalled more easily than com- 
pleted tasks. However, later experiments have not verified in 
c%ery instance iliis earlier finding. Apparently the retention 
and recall of incompletcd tasks is a function of one’s self- 
involvement in the task. When Uie goal is the completion of 
the task which otherwise means very little to the individual 
t JCTC IS a greater recall of the task when it is incomplete, and 
When It « completed, it is easily forgotten. However, when 
^ self involved ilierc is greater recall if it is a com- 
p cted task; diat is. the individual feels proud of his accom- 
plishment and takes pleasure in recalling it. whereas a task 
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on which the person has failed is a threat to hb presUge and 
tills is more quickly forgotten (139. 175)- - ■ 1 

Allport also believes that, as a factor m determining learn- 
ing, cLsiderations of self-involvement uke 
til! law of effect, which states that those 
satisfaction tend to be repeated and 

cording to Allport, this law operates only m tho e situatiom 

in whkh it waVdiscovered evperimenully, th 

mals and with man in situations m “ ™Vd“b™t 

cemed about the outcome. Wien a man « 

the outcome it is seldom that he repeal = 

ance-raUier he turns his attention to o^ 

ably true, as Thorndike found. ■!;«• i„di. 

mind, satisfaction and success may ^ and to be 

vidual in the choice of becomes only one of 

eliminated. According to •^'•P ' . j, „f,ich the individual 

die factors in the perceptive action, and that at 

may use in determining his co ^gojee of behavior b 

botiorn the determining ^If .7-)- 

the enhancement and defense of t U « ^ ^ 

Thorndike (.99) believed ^attte law of^^^^ 
in determining wants, inter highly self- 

periments concerned attit ^ is to cause a revision 

involved. The upshot of *>s disc enliancement 

in the concept the more important satis- 

and protection of tlie sel o 

factions. .„r«sion is greater under self- 

It has been noted that *' P |.d about which an indi- 

involvement. Those dungs ar syjiere an individual do« 
vidual feels ashamed and sens. ^„„ering up an act is 

not care, the motive for hid. g repressed material 

weaker. To be able to accept memones are 

does not mean, however, t greater secunty 

less self-involved. It means that by 
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and through a more highly integrated ego organization the in- 
dividual is better able to tolerate and accept tliat which was 
formerly dangerous and threatening to the self. 

Likeivise rationalization may be greater under self-involve- 
ment, as one finds it necessary to hatch up reasons and excuses 
which permit him to continue to overlook his real underlying 
motives. 


Changes in Self 

This chapter will close with a brief discussion of some of 
the factors which are involved in changes in the self- In gen- 
eral a person who is satisfied with himself does not change. 
This follows the same pattern that a person adopts with regard 
to anything which he values. This statement, too, has its 
notable exceptions when masochistic tendencies interfere with 
normal and natural restriaions. \Vhat we value we tend to 
prize and cherish, to preserve and keep. So the self of a satisfied 
person tends to be a stable organization and in general, as 
long as a person feels adequate and maintains self-esteem, be 
retains his personality structure. 

Tlie adoption of new self values is frequently upsetting 
because in some way they become a threat to the continuity 
and integrity of the self. Most persons feel that their concepts 
of themselves would tumble if they relaxed their gnp 
established self-values. A consistent picture of the self is neces- 
sary for security, and most persons, in order to avoid anxiety, 
resist change. One of the stumbling blocks to effective psycho- 
therapy is this tendency of most individuals to resist change 
in their self structure. 

Changes in the self result from failure, unhappiness, feel- 
ings of inadequacy and inferiority, doubt, perplexity, and 
indecision. In some instances the real situation may have 

anged, leaving behind disparity between the concept of the 
self and the new situation. A New Englander, accepting a 
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position in a Texas community, probably feels bewilder^ 
because the customary reticence and reserve to rv ic 
acaistomed are not present and in their stea “ ° 
ontgoingness and spontaneity in -f i" ‘i ' 

situation arouses conflict and distress. However. .£ he md.- 
vidual is to adjust to his new surroundings he muh tadj 
new concept of himself in relation to Ae P™P'-= "f 
he must live and worb. Sometimes change in^tbe sdf - 
stimulated by inconsistent concepts 
live up to his own ideals, for instance, 
find ways of incorporating greater^ fit in with his 

or he must be -willing to relax L-.^M^bouthitn. The 
wishes and desires, stimulated by w a strict rc- 

person, for instance, who has been g .-p.tifying 

ligious home eventually ^,l,ernanywa)s in which 

his behavior to himself in the lig orhcmustactiitiesce 

the behavior of those about him taught in his 

to the relaxing of ‘'''.''’"‘‘“.“Lof reconciling and com- 

cliildhood. Most individuals find ways 

promising between conflicting e ^ - jjyjdual's capacity 

So a change in the seU depen o ^ pf iiimself and 

to perceive a difference betiseen expectations of 

tlie demands of the situation. . j^eiiavior. If an incH* 

those about him as they respon . others, tlicn he 

vidual is impervious to the ^^P^ , . be able to l-ccp 

will not be particularly disUir c a sensitbe to 

himself inviolate, but to tlic cx otlicrs he must 

the expressions of approN'al or expressions, 

modify himself to conform ability 

Snygg and Combs (19=- P' the demands of the 

ceive the difference between t jee oneself a* o* 

situation is dependent upon | le j , of 
d.is is only a , 


bilitytoseeui.^ 

ituiiiiou 15 ucpc^w. 1 ....rtial nay ol ‘ou».» & 

ec him. However, tliis whicli prevent a cl 

i.attcr and neglects tlie inner 
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perception of seU-inadcquacy. Tlicse authors place everything 
on a conscious level -without apparently recognizing that indi- 
viduals frequently rationalize in order to defend tliOTselves 
against becoming aware of unconscious motives which they 
are not able to face directly. Many individuals are unable W 
form a clear impression of themselves because of their need 
to justify ratlier than to understand their behavior. A man 
may know that lie has perfectionistic tendencies and he may 
be aware that they are criticized by others, but he may at- 
tempt to justify them on the grounds of greater efficiency, with- 
out recognizing that he would be afraid of the criticism that 
might be leveled at him were he to do a half-w’ay job. A man 
may know that he tends to be retiring but justify it on the 
grounds of being busy and preferring to do things alone, with- 
out recognizing that he fears competition and struggle lest 
others outsmart him or turn the fury of their rivalry upon 
him. 

Changes in the self occur only as a result of experiences. 
Usually these changes take place exceedingly gradually. It ts 
only as a result of repeated expiericnces that most individuals 
gradually become aware of the fact that they are not perform- 
ing at their highest efficiency, that they arc failing to enter 
into the spirit of the group in which they live, that they sre 
being critidzed by their fellows, or that they are hiding un- 
acceptable trends from themselves. Occasionally, however, a 
change may take place suddenly when an individual has a 
traumatic experience which forces him with abruptness to 
face the fact that he is inadequate or out of step with his 
fellows, and something drastic must be done to remedy the 
situation. 

The closer a deviant perception of the self is to the core 
of concept of the self, the more difficult it is to change the 
self concept. Some aspects of the self are more easy to change 
than others. In general, those concepts which were formed 
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earliest lie closer to the center of personality and lienee are 
the most difficttlt to change. Most of us would tad tt ex- 
ceedingly difficult to change our sex r61e from male “ 
or vice versa, or to change our name, race, rehgmu. member- 
ship in a social class, and tl.e like When a from 

emtarking upon a career he Hnds .t fairly easy 
one job to anodier. As he become 

finds it more difficult “ lj„.yer. merchant, or 

the one he is accustomed to-caipenter, y ^ ^ 

professor. The boy wlio ° relinquishing 

scrub baseball game , ^.-fr^ff^rored and only son 

diat position, but the chti personality 

in a family is challenged to the very 
when anodier siblmg am^- g„a i, difficult to 

Individuals under ifireat arouse defensive proc- 

change themselves. A threat “"““protect the self, 

esses and die first defenses are t ' ^ „ ,o his own 

An individual whose status “*"“‘“rection of his status, 
defense and easier when there is an absence 

In general, change in the se . ^^rp narrowed and re- 

of threat Under for the person to form new 

pressed and it becomes d perceptions 

perceptions of himself, for he himself. This has been 

in terms of his P^^'l^/JpSoffiemprand the counselor 
recognised in l^bTadopting an accepting am- 
is advised to eliminate ,,nce by the counselor permits 

tude toward the client. /^®P , differentiate all aspects o 
a client freedom to “"^“n situation. With this 

himself with respect to t e .jkely to perceive other aspect 

freedom the Individual is jhift his values and 

of himself and to be 

to adopt a new concept of him««. from their 

Shee'rer ( 188 ) and .p^^ard .he self -s cor- 

studies that a cliange 
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related with a change in attitude toward others. During 
psychotherapy, at the same time that an individual is able to 
accept himself more completely he adopts a more tolerant 
and appreciative attitude toward others. One may assume 
that under provocation the opposite process takes place and 
that as an individual feels himself to be less worthy and less 
adequate he also becomes more critical and fault-finding of 
others. There is an intimate relation between the attitude we 
take toward ourselves and that which -we adopt toward the 
world about us. 



7 

ego strength and ego weakness 

The concepts of ego steength ^ 

cently come into , and psychotherapy- Ego 

interest in personality f®''® P fp . ncvonhecgoinreguIat- 

strength is defined simply as » --Qnnient. Or to give it 

ing impulses and strength is the capacity for 

a somewhat different emp » « icMle waiting or working 

sustaining emotional equilibrium while S 

for later gratification. 

Criteria of Ego Strength 

■rth is somewhat loose, as will be 
Tlte concept of ego stren^h as 

seen by the following ^go strength 

measures of ego streng • ,„rcessfully to environment, 
is meant the capacity to experiences or 

stress either by avo.dmg u is well l-notm 

preferably by reacting succ ability to tolerate threats, 

that individuals differ m . ^^5 One individual may 

deprivations, and traumatic «P“ .„,„ent whicl. another 

be overwhelmed by a oss or^PP ego strength 

person takes quite in rhe recent war when 

L demonstrated very tolerate the discomfmts 

it was found that some "eeepted the rigors of army 

of army life while others not only a 
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life but also the hazards of the battle front without emotional 

disturbance. 

A second criterion of ego strength is the development of 
the synthetic functions of die ego (153). The ego that has 
found a working relationship between the demands of inner 
drives, outer demands, and superego requirements is con- 
sidered stronger than the ego that is filled with conflicts. The 
ego that has to expend energy to master its drives or to tolerate 
the criticisms of the superego or the rebelliousness of split- 
off portions of the ego is naturally restricted in its emotional 
life and in its ability to approach situations rationally. One 
can test the synthetic stability of the ego by noting the methods 
which an individual employs in dealing with feelings of guilt. 
"Where guilt is mastered by too much self-punishment and 
self-restriction the ego shows less strength than when guilt is 
reduced or avoided by working out effective compromise be- 
tween the s'arious demands. 

A third criterion of ego strength is the capacity for effective 
repression. Ability to control impulses and excitement, in* 
stead of being a measure of ego weakness as many individuals 
believe, is actually a sign of ego strength. A good measure of 
this criterion of ego strength is the capacity of the ego to 
accept repressed material as it is brought to the consciousness 
in psychoanalysis. "Where repressed material arouses too much 
anxiety and too strong defenses against this anxiety the ego 
shows its -w^kness. The anal^-st may test ego strength by trial 
interpretations in order to sec how much anxiety or guib the 
ego can tolerate svhen it is aroused by having unconscious 
processes pointed out to him. 

A tunher criterion of ego strength is to be found in the 
dpee of rigidity as contrasted with the plasticity and elasticity 
o t e pe^nality. Optimum ego strength is someivhere be- 
ween bntde and rigid adjustment on the one hand, and 
extremely plastic adjustment on the other. The strong indi- 
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vidual is one who l.as achieved a certain stability oE adjnsb 
ment, but not to the extent that it becomes 
intolcmnt. On the other hand, ego strengdi also tmpl es a 

“ir:ssro"r„;* 

to live by planned resolutions and p ^ ^ 
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velopment and sliape o£ the ego structure. Were the indi- 
vidual to have no needs or no driving forces, no ego develop 
ment would take place. Successfully to gratify and to harness 
strong urges requires a stronger ego organization than to 
manage drives tliat are weak. 

Just as the self takes on value as it feels loved and respected, 
so the ego gathers strength as it is loved and respected (59)* 
The child that is loved is most favorably placed for establish- 
ing a strong ego, whereas the child who is neglected or hated 
is forced to devote so much energy toward attaining secunty 
that the ego remains weak and undes’eloped. 

There is some question as to the extent to which displace- 
ments contribute to ego strength- On the one hand, as has 
already been pointed out, the most favorable condition for 
ego development is one in which the child is helped to accept 
both his feelings of love and hate toward the same person. 
However, it is well kno^vn that too strong ambivalent trends 
may be disrupting, and ego strength may be aided if these 
conflicting trends can be dispersed. This can be accomplished 
by displacing hostility away from those who are closest to the 
young child, onto siblings, playmates, and in general a wider 
circle of indiriduals. As feelings are thus displaced and also 
dbpersed, it is possible that the ego is thereby enabled to 
adjust more effectively to reality and gathers strength by this 
success (95). 

Egp g^ins strength also as libidinal components find cX' 
pr^ion through such mechanisms as sublimation and re- 
action formation. Sublimations, on the one hand, help the 
growing child to find outlets for its activities in socially ac- 
ceptable ways which bring it in closer touch with reality, and 
reaaion formations aid in repressing socially unacceptable 
irtmds. Both of tliese mechanisms therefore aid in the de- 
velopment of ego strength- 
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whom he can identify. Likewise the girl is helped in forming 
a strong ego tlirough identification with a mother who is 
gentle, loving, yet firm. If the parental images arc deflated 
early tlirough disappointment, neglect or cruelty, the ego of 
the child is left without adequate support and the many prob- 
lems confronting the child tend to overwhelm him. Likewise 
ego strength is aided by a strong society, that is, one which 
is stable and devoted to tlie interests of its memben. In sucli 
a society individuality also flourishes. The American ego is 
strong relatively to that in less democratic societies because 


our nation has cstablislied a stable and secure society. 

Ego strength is aided by the integration of early ego nuclei 
(95). As a family works together as a harmonious unit and 
parents hold common ideals the cliild is helped to pull to- 
gether his reactions to varying experiences into a coordinated 
team. Likewise ego strength is fostered by lack of contradic- 
tions in society. A stable society helps in the development of 
a strong ego, whereas a rapidly changing society or a society 
cut up into warring elements such as disparate classes, political 
parties, or ideologies must split the ego of each individual 
member apart and contribute to its weakness. 

AnothCT ^tor that may determine the strength of the ego 
IS the child s opportunity to work out experiences through 
p ay and sublimation. The child that can experiment actively 
situations it is forced to endure passively is the child who 
is e\eloping ego strength to meet these experiences (153)- 
n p ay erapy a child is given an opportunity to express 
himself with regard to family relationships and through this 
spontaneous activity is enabled easily and quickly to gather 
strength which enables him to meet situations thicb 
ove^hclming. Every child needs an oppor- 
emotional ^ laniasy-like play, methods of meeting 

FMW *■“ “O response. 

y. the ego IS strengthened nighdy through sleep (54)- 
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mereas fatigiie may reduce control and 
toration that occurs during sleep enables ^ 
the experiences o£ tlte next day with greater adequacy. 

Factors Contributing to Ego Weakness 
It is not necessary to make a detailed reheard of t^j^jy 
factois which may contribute “ just been 
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death or absence of a member of a family or the break-up of 
a family. ^Vhenever a child fails to work through satisfactorily 
some stage in infantile development he carries with him resi- 
dues of these unsuccessful infantile strivings which may 
threaten the strength of the ego throughout life (153)- 
child, for instance, who has never been allowed to work 
through his desires to play with dirt may have to struggle with 
attitudes toward cleanliness and order throughout life. %\Ttere 
a child does not have the opportunity of free play and motor 
expression which enables him to gain active mastery over his 
surroundings he may be destined to reinforce his ego strivings 
throughout life by reliance on assistance from other indi- 
viduals. 

Snygg and Combs (192, p. 140) emphasize that threats to 
the self help to make the self unchanging and unchangeable 
and hence brittle, and this leads to ego inadequacy and in- 
effectiveness. The person who persists in thinking of himself 
as ineffective must carry over this concept of himself into 
action. 

A disturbed ego synthesis is a very weak support in ego 
structure. Where tliere are competing elements within that 
have never established harmonious working relations there 
is danger of increased readiness for anxiety, neurotic reactions, 
and crippling feelings of guilt. The disruptive factors which 
may affect the integrative functions of the ego may stem from 
tlic basic drives or the superego or from both pulling at cross 
purposes. 

^ Likewise the cliild who is continually bolstered by over- 
indulgcnt or overanxious parenu fails to learn how to take 
arc of himself. If parents cannot afford to give a child the 
freedom to explore and learn for himself even at the expense 
o ^ mi anger, that diild is Iiandicapped in learning to make 

us envn way in the world. Crossing the streets is undoubtedly 
a Clanger of the first magnitude in the life of today and yet 
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every child must learn at some time how to take care of him- 
self on die city streets. 

Another factor contributing to ego weakness is found iv’hen 
too much of ego development is turned toward counter* 
catJiexsis, that is, behavior which runs exactly opposite to 
impulse. Every reaction formation involves a continuous out- 
lay of energy, and wlierc too mucli of the personality is in- 
volved with this form of disguise the drain on energy prevents 
a person from reacting spontaneously and effectively to situa- 
tions that he confronts {59). 

Changes in the Ego tinder Hypnosis 

At Uiis point, some conimems on die influence on the ego 
in hypnosis will be made (24). Ordinarily hypnosis is djought 
of as robbing tfie individual of liis ego strength as he roiun- 
tarily yields control of his behavior to the hypnotist. This is 
true so far as it goes, but it is a somewhat naive and over- 
simpUfied conception of how hypnosis operates. Hypnosis is 
primarily a narrowing of the atiendon, and to the extent that 
attention is narrowed, die individual is prevented from re- 
sponding to the wide range of stimuli to which he is ordinarily 
responsive. Hypnosis involves a certain loss of ego control. 
Under hypnosis there is a definite yielding of motor control. 
Through the blocking of inhibition, motor control is defi- 
nitely weakened, so diat under die hypnotist’s suggestions an 
individual may react in %vay5 whicli lie would not permit him- 
self to do in the waking state. He may be encouraged to put 
into aaion a conflict which hitherto he has been willing to 
express only verbally. One woman under hypnosis ivho previ- 
ously could only talk about her dissatisfaction with her mar- 
riage took off her wedding ring and flung it across die room. 

It has been demonstrated that individuals can be brought to 
commit criminal acts under the influence of hypnotism. 
Hypnosis makes possible an acting out tliat ego control makes 
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impossible in the normal state. Like\vise under hypnosis there 
is a loss of emotional control so that an individual may give 
^vay to fits of weeping or of anger which he would not permit 
himself normally, and he may be more or less susceptible to 
the affects of anxiety, guilt, shame, and disgust. 

Hy'pnosis also influences the thought process. Ordinarily 
an individual attempts to keep his thinking somewhat logical 
and avoids what he considers silly or absurd trains of thought. 
Under hypnosis, hoivever, these controls are relaxed and an 
individual may give way to absurd fentasies including symbol- 
ism such as is found in dreams. 

Under hypnosis there is a general weakening of defense 
mechanisms and impulses may express themselves more 
naturally, and there is less need to project, to rationalize, or 
to establish reaction formations against unacceptable im- 
pulses. 

Pronounced diminution in self-awareness takes place under 
hypnosis. The individual may lose his sensitivity to touch, 
pleasure, pain, or temperature on the surface of the skin. 
The perception of equilibrium and motion is likewise al- 
tered, and the individual may become disoriented in space. 
Tlicre may be a loss of moorings. Perception of the body 
image may also become altered, distorted, or even lost. The 
individual may under suggestion adopt bizarre fantasies wth 
regard to his body and the parts thereof. The individual may 
feel giddy, dizzy, and have fantasies of floating through space 
and the like. 


Under hypnosis llicre may be a greater variability in ego 
functions than is noticed in normal life. Normally an indi- 
vidual maintains his ego functions svith a high degree of con- 
sistency-. One may be counted upon to do and say the same 
tilings in the same situations day after day. Under hypnosis, 
lowcser, tins consistency is altered and the ego becomes more 
s-anahle, fliud, and rcccpiiblc to suggestion. 
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Because the ego is under lessened control under hj-pnosis 
and because there are changes in self-awareness, it is possible 
to initiate changes in the ego fiinctioning which may have 
therapeutic value. Contrary to popular opinion, being hypno- 
tized does not necessarily mean permanent increase in ego 
weakness. Through hypnosis an individual may find release 
from constricting self<ontro] which may enable him to work 
out a more effective integration of varying disparate parts 
of the ego structure. 


Ou/eomes of Ego Strength and Weakness 

Ego strength gives an individttal a capacity to take the 
rebuffs of experience successfully witiiout becoming sub- 
merged by them. As the ego develops, the individtial is able to 
master new. dangerous, and painful experiences. Ego strength 
enables a person to deal successfully with obmiiy, Joss, /ail- 
ure, physical incapacity, or even tlic death of some beloved 
one. 

Ego strength also enables a penon to master hts affects of 
anxiety, guilt, shame, and disgust {59) . This mastery may 
take two different courses. On the one hand, it gives a person 
courage to face his dangerous impulses of hate or of lo%e. It 
permits him to dispel repressions and to express himself more 
freely and fully sviihout arousing anxiety in so doing. But 
ego strength also in other circumstances may help an indi- 
vidual to reconstruct his repressions and place them on a more 
solid basis. By effecting a more ihorougligoing repression of 
dangerous impulses ego integration is helped, and this en- 
courages still further ego strength. Probably the best adjust- 
ment involves both freeing the impulses on the one hand, 
so that they lose their dangerous qualities, and then, on the 
other hand, adopting their reasonable repression so ih.it the 
individu.il can take an accepted place in society. Hepresstons 
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on this basis are not forced and at war rvith tendencies •within 
the self, but are more ego-syntonic. 

Ego strength also enables an individual to become less de- 
pendent on the demands of other persons with w’hom he has 
affectional ties. It helps the young child free himself from 
dependence upon a parent and later in adolescence enables 
the growing boy or girl to form heterosexual ties and to feel 
less dependent on parental relationships. 

On the other hand, ego weakness cancels these gains and 
makes the person more dependent. 'Where there is weakness 
in the ego structure there will be an impairment of mastery. 
In the young child this will show itself by less walking, talking, 
manipulation, and by general helplessness. In an adult tins 
same breakdown of mastery will be kno\srn as a nervous break- 
do^sTi in which the individual suddenly becomes helpless and 
is unable to cany on his tasks. WTien there is weakness in the 
ego structure tlie primary support for positive living is lost. 
A person with ego weakness becomes emotionally unstable 
and is subject to neurotic de\'elopments. ^Vhen the ego is weak, 
instead of controlling his affecisa person is controlled by them. 
Anxiety symptoms may develop, and as guilt rises there will 
be reactions of self-punishment and self-depredation. Or the 
weak ego strives to gain control of its impulses by regression 
to forms of adjustment which were adequate at an earlier 
age. 


le ego can be harmed by a too early restriction of emo- 
tional responses. Many parents in their zeal for perfection 
attempt to force diildren to adopt patterns of control too 
ear ). with the result tliat emotional development is squeezed 
out ^ ore it has had an opportunity to find adequate expres- 
sion Many parents harm the cliild by an overzealous attempt 
« cleanliness training in the early years. The child who be- 
rnes rompulsivc, rigid, and unresponsive as a result of these 
riy efforts has really dcseloped a brittle ego wliich is unable 
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to meet shocks and deprivations to which it is not accustomed. 
Too mucli eftort in self-control must be expended by Ujc child 
who has been too rigidly trained in keeping dotvn his re- 
pressions. 

There arc other dangers in premature ego development 
in tile young infant tliat are not always recognized. Many 
overzealous parents will strive to make their diild more com- 
petent and more self-dependent than he is ready for. Over- 
zealous parents may undertake the task of training in cleanli- 
ness even in tlic first montlu of life and often children respond 
to tliese attempts. However, if the child adopts controls at 
too early an age, a stifling of personality is likely to develop 
and obsessional trends may appear somewhat later. For a rich 
and varied personality the infant needs freedom in emotional 
expression (77). The most spontaneous and expressive per- 
sonalities are those that have been permitted to be natural 
and unrestrained in childhood. Melanie Klein (129) suggests 
that an attempt at too early ego development will interfere 
with a child’s relations with reality and srill stifle the develop- 
ment of fantasy. This svill have repercussions on later intel- 
lectual development as well as cause distortions in the person’s 
relations to tlte realities of life. Ribble (168) has made some- 
what the same point in her emphasis on the necessity of 
fondling for adequate intellectual stimulation in the young 
infant. 
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The Relation of the Ego to Anxiety 
Anxiety, which mobilizes an individual’s energy resources 
in anticipation o£ dangers, may be used by the ego as a svaming 
that danger is imminent and that something must be done 
about it. Anxiety encourages the ego to reaa in anticipation 
of danger rather than to tvait until the actual danger is im- 
minent. Using anxiety as a signal, the ego anticipates the 
future and declares that even though the situation is not yet 
traumatic it might become so, and consequently takes up ap- 
propriate action to protect the self against the danger or to 
ward it off (59). 

Anxiety is distinctly unpleasant and ordinarily the ego will 
do everything in its power to defend itself against anxiety, and 
yet anxiety is also endured because it serves as a warning. 
Anxiety is very much an affair of the ego (130). It is sometliing 
the ego must learn to manage in some w-ay either by tolerating 
it in small quantities or by warding it off. 

In certain states of tension, however, the ego may call forth 
more anxiety tlian it can control. Frequently this happens 
when previous anxiety has not been wholly dissipated but 
Tcmams in the form of residual tensions. In tliis case there 
IS a tnggcT-like reaction, and with a supercharge of anxiety Uie 
mult may be a panic reaction rather than reasonable and 
planned reaction to foresull anticipated danger. Normally 
tat 
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anxiety is of great ser\'icc to the ego in controlhng the situa- 
tion just ahead, as it constantly reveals itself; but when anxiety 
becomes ovenvhelming the reactions become difftjsc and dis- 
otgantzed. Disintegration in itself is frightening and the very 
process of disorganization adds to the anxiety. 

Disgust and shame serve a similar function in apprising 
the ego of anal and sexual stimulation for which it must be 
prepared. Tlie ego uses disgust and shame as signals of dangers 
which enable it to defend itself against tinacceptable anal and 
sexual impulses. Disgust and shame represent a collapse of 
the normal 5eIf-e\'aIuation and immobilize the ego in help- 
lessness until it recovers its aplomb and takes steps to renew 
its status and self-esteem (149). 

Anxiety is closely related to success and failure, and both 
success and faiUtre fn.iy arouse anxiety. It is cle.ir uhy faihire 
should arouse anxiety bccniisc it is a threat to self st.atus. hut 
it is not so clear why success may on occasion arouse anxiety. 
However, there are times when success itself is used as a dr* 
fensc against underlying tveakness and the anxiety whicli it 
arouses. Success felt to be unmerited, that is, u-hich deserves 
challenge and ermdsm, may bring on guUt. Aho success may 
stimulate further ambition by raising the level of aspiration, 
which in turn may mobilize fears of further failure .and 
punishment. Occasionally one finds a child in school -uho. 
although m.iking an excellent rerortl. is tortured by anxiety 
for fear that lie may fail to live up to the reputation which 
he has gained. S^ohlesse oblige puts an added stmin on what 
an individual expects from himself, and as expectation is 
raisetl the threat of failure is likewise increasnl. Sometimes 
the student in school svho has had a long and unbroken record 
of succcssw feels strain becajise of the necessity 10 present a 
collapse in the record. The footlxill tram s^dib a long string 
of unbroken victories feels a greater challenge with carh game 
in order to maintain tf»c unbroken record. 
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Anxiety plays an important role in ego development and 
organization (129). Any sensation, emotion, or mental func- 
tion not under full ego control can seem intensely dangerous, 
and every person dreads experiences which he docs not feel 
he can control. Much of the stimulus for ego growth arises 
from the desire to achieve the skills of mastery so that the ego 
can command its relations to objects and outer reality rather 
than be a defenseless prey to them. Anxiety is also a necessary 
stimulus for the development of fantasy and symbol-formation 
(127). Without anxiety there would be no attempt to antici- 
pate future experiences. This anticipation of the future is the 
very essence of fantasy, as one tends to form images of what 
experience would be like. Anxiety, therefore, is basically at 
the root of thinking and is a necessary prerequisite for the 
development of language. Anxiety, however, which is to re- 
sult in the development of fantasy and thinking should be 
mild and not ovenvhelming in intensity. Since fantasy and 
language are necessary for the most effective relations to reality 


and for sublimation, the highest development of human ad- 
justment is rooted essentially in mild but basic anxiety. Look- 
ing at thb matter from a slightly different point of view’, ego 
development depends upon the ability to tolerate the inevita- 
ble anxiety which is aroused in response to mild frustrations 
and temporarily to postpone aaion in order to deliberate on 
the course of action to be pursued. If anxiety is aroused in 
the young child in too great amounts it cannot be tolerated, 
and consequendy the response is of an emergency nature for 
the purpose of dissipating it or for defending the self against 
lU For the most advantageous ego de\'elopment, anxiety 
e Stimulated only in an amount that the grow’ing 
child can learn to tolerate. 
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The Place of the Ego in the Defense against 
Anxiety and Guilt 

In the attempt to avoid anxiety the ego and tlie 5elf also 
are involved in several Hilgard (i 1 1) has said, “If one 
tvants to understand a person’s defenses against guilt we must 
know something of his images of himself.’' Symonds (197) has 
made it dear how guilt is introjected anxiety, that is, anxiety 
that is aroused wlien one is tlireatened by internalized fimires 
—or standards — and when tlie impulses tend to go counter 
to these teachings. Hilgard goes a step further to suggest that 
guilt feelings involve self-reference that is missing from 
anxiety as suefj. 

CONSTRICTION OF THE ECO 

The principal method adopted to avoid anxiety is the con- 
striction of the ego through excessive ego control and repres- 
sion, a method tiiat in a sense defeats its otvn ends. Tlie ego 
may attempt to avoid anxiety by inhibiting perception- 
curiosity may be dulled and the individual may attempt to 
escape incoming impressions by foregoing reading, listening 
to the radio, or travel. By shutting off impressions from the 
outside, temptations can be avoidt^ and anxiety an tliereby 
be controlled. Anxiety may be kept under control by the 
general impoverishment of feeling, a stale to be observed in 
obsessional neurosis. 

Hilgard (ni) reminds us that memories lost in amnesia 
usually have an intense self-reference, for they conceal 
experiences whidi arc anxiety- or guilt-prowHng. So much 
forgetting is purposeful forgetting, helping to present the 
recall of incidents that svoultl arouse anxiety and cause dis- 
tress. 

/tt/iibilion of Thought. Anxiety may also be avoided by the 
inhibition of tliinking. and many penons have stified their 
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thinking processes in order to avoid the anxiety which would 
thereby be aroused. Many of tliesc forms of inhibition of 
thinking have been described by Schmideberg (i8o). One may 
restrict his thinking for fear of criticism. Parents, for instance, 
may discourage curiosity and tliinking in their children be- 
cause they fear the questions which their children may ask 
or they do not wish to liave to answer questions with regard 
to their own life which might be too revealing and damaging. 
There is a constant effort on the pan of society to discourage 
critical scrutiny of forms of government and social institutions 
such as education, law enforcement, and the like. Children 


are taught too often to accept without challenge the present 
state of affairs, because sharp questioning might be embarrass- 
ing to those who would have to defend and justify their ways. 

However, thinking may be inhibited because the asking 
of questions which are too revealing might also challenge the 
selL Ability to think means ability to stand assault to one’s 
own self-esteem and to be able to tolerate the anxiety which 
might be aroused when one’s self-esteem b threatened. Conse- 


quently most individuals fail to really question their own 
motives, preferring to let sleeping dogs lie rather than to 
arouse them to activity. 

Some individuals are discouraged from trying to think be- 
cause they thus are avoiding failure in thinking. Many per- 
sons would hesitate to attempt a crossivord puzzle because 
they fear they might not be able to fill in all of the spaces. 
Another reason why thinking may be constrained is t^t in 
so doing one avoids facing one's real problems. 

JMuch thinking is of a trivial nature, attacking problems 
without real import more as a gymnastic exercise and for the 
pleasure of intellectual mastery than of applying one’s efforts 
m the working out of real individual or social problems- 
takes on an obsessional nature leading to all 
in of rituals and straight-jacketing. Some pedantic scholars 
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will over-\’3liic names, dates, the use of words and the like. 
There is a tcndenq* to let thinking take on stereotyped fonns 
rather than to fit the exigencies of the problem situation at 
hand. Tljcre is often a need for symmetry, form, and regularity 
in thinking. Some persons show a stickiness of mind, becomin«- 
involved in minor and pedantic issues. There are others who 
show a fear of the nnknorvn and a hesitation to explore beyond 
the familiar and the ordinary. 

Schmideberg (180) points out hoiv mental activities may 
ser^’c as substitutes for physical ones, particularly when the 
phj'sical is unacccpuble and tabooed. “Thinking is in many 
respects a substitute for aggressive or sexual loudiing, for 
tasting and iooking, for greediness and other forms of in- 
taking. for sexual activities and die excretion of bodily 
protlucis.” Where tlicre is guilt over these bodily processes, 
the guilt may spread to thinking whicli has substituted for 
(hem and the result may be a distinct limitation in many 
forms of mental processes. In particular, guilt over sexual 
curiosity may spread to other types of thinking .and cases have 
been reported in w/iich children have been retarded In their 
work in school because their curiosity lias been stifled by 
parents who have hushed tiicm up when they asked embar- 
rassing questions around die age of four (22) , 

Then there are instances of pseudo-stupidity or pseudo- 
imbecility in whicli a child, in order to avoid unpleasant 
consequences, has actually so inhibited his mental processes 
as to become dull and backivard {128. 140). Stupidity may 
enable a cliild to maintain his relationships in the family. 
Stupidity ivhich rendeis a child more or less helpless, by 
forcing the parents to wait upon him and give him devoted 
attention, may help him escape the anxiety of neglecL It may 
also be used to disguise aggression and thereby to escape re- 
taliation. If a child can feign (unconsdously) stupidity he may 
escape punishment for acts of aggression which were also un- 
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consciously moti\'atcd. A child may damage valuable house- 
hold objects and then escape blame or punishment by main- 
taining the disguise of being stupid. 

Excessive daydreaming may impair thinking, particularly 
if it is overindulged in. Fantasy as a substitute response to 
frustration serves to direct a person away from reality into 
the private world of his dreams. So instead of using his mental 
processes for a direct attack upon the problems which confront 
him he throws out his clutch and lets his engine idle witliout 
locomotion. The child who daydreams in the classroom es- 
capes the necessity for giving attention to the classroom 
activities and fantasy thereby takes the place of purposeful 
thinking. 

Frequently education itself crushes thinking. Sometimes the 
fault for this is the school's. Fearing too open scrutiny of real 
and vital social problems, a school may prefer to place the 
emphasis on memoriter learning or at least on accepting the 
teachings of the text without challenge. Often parents place 
the emphasis on knowledge rather than thinking and ques- 
tioning, and prefer to measure their child’s advance through 
school by the scores that he can make on tests of information 
and skill rather than upon his ability to ask questions and to 
^ challenge accepted opinions. 

Schmideberg ( 180 ) points out that even scientific method 
may be used as a way of escaping thinking. Scientific method 
is upheld as representing the perfection of the thinking 
process. However, if a student becomes too obsessed wdth the 
canons of scientific method and follows accepted scientific 
procedure too slavishly he may fail to really inspect and think 
about the data with ^vhich he is working. Too much emphasis 
on the "design of experiment’' may interfere with a more 
common-sense and realistic inspection of the data. Scientists 
in spue of ilieir rigorous training often follow authority as 
passively as persons in any other field. It is interesting to note 
ow the diaum of the "great authority" is listened to and 
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how thinking is molded into the patterns that are iaid doim 
by those who occupy important “chairs” in important insti- 
tutions. Scientists are often too much immersed in method 
and are unwilling to admit the real difficulties in thinking 
whidi are continually met as new problems create new condi- 
tions. 

It has already been stated that anxiety may be avoided by 
experiencing less, by thinking less, and it is obvious that it 
may also be avoided by acting less. The control of impulses 
through inhibiting their expression in action is a well-known 
method of avoiding anxiety. Such examples as avoiding social 
intercourse, immersing oneself in work or study, or becoming 
immobilized through illness or accident readily come to mind. 
So with ali tliree of the ego functions constricted, the result 
may be an inhibition and narrowing of learning capacity with 
an actual temporary decrease of tite I.Q. Indeed whole de- 
velopmental stages or parts of the ego may be repressed in 
the effort to avoid anxiety, leading to irreparable damage to 
development and adjustment. 

THE COUNTERPHODIC ATTITUDE 

A second method b)' ivhich anxiety may be avoided by the 
is the adoption of the “counterphobic attitude,” a term 
proposed by Fenichel (57) to describe those touns of behavior 
in which anxiety is avoided by engaging strenuously in the 
very experiences tvhich are feared. The person who fears high 
places will engage in mountain climbing in order continually 
to test and disprove liis terror of heights. The man who fears 
for his possible lack of masculinity will attempt to demon- 
strate it by engaging in strenuous sports or by becoming the 
gallant lover. These compensatory methotls are easily recog- 
nized by their e.xaggeration and inappropriateness. By the 
very strenuousness of the efforts to hide his fears, an individual 
reveals them. 
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REPETITION OF THE FEARED SITUATION 


A third method o£ avoiding anxiety used by tlic ego is 
repetition of the feared situation. This point has been made 
in the discussion of reality testing. Briefly, as the individual 
takes an active role he is able to control the time and degree 
of excitation and hence is less defenseless than he would be 
when he is at the mercy of passive experiences. Children try 
out their anxieties in repetitious play (127). When fears are 
demonstrated to be groundless by facing them and finding 
that the situation is not as dangerous as was expected, the in- 
dividual becomes more courageous and the repetition of the 
feared situation thereby becomes an effective method of re- 
ducing anxiety. 

Normal individuals do not fear their impulses, for their 
strong egos can either gratify them without anxiety or can 
control them. So the capacity of the ego to roaster anxiety 
varies with ego strength. As the ego becomes more adequate 
both in terms of mastery and also capacity for repression, 
anxiety diminishes. 


One further point should be made — namely, that the affects 
normally help to intensify the ego processes. Perception may 
be heightened under the stimulus of mild anxiety, for when 
the danger signal appears the ego becomes more alert and 
more sensitive to the spot from which the danger is likely 
to appar. Anxiety helps the ego to focus its attention on 
the critical spot and makes the attention more alert. It has 
alr^dy been pointed out that anxiety when not too strong 
and ove^helming is a very potent stimulns for thinking. 

n anxiety, as is well knovm, acts as a spur to activity, causing 
*. ^ more vigorous and to take place more rapidly. Indeed, 

^nger is that anxiety, it at all intense, will so stimulate 
mm late activity as to preclude the pause that is necessary 
for adequate consideration of the situation. 
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EGO, SUPEREGO, AND SELF-IDEALS 


Freud s a^vkward term, the superego, which stands for those 
internalized expectations of parents and of die wider society, 
stznds in close relation to the ego. Sherif and Ciintn'f (iQt) 
have been unwilling to recognize the superego as being differ- 
ent in kind from other ego processes. It is believed that this 
leads to an unfortunate confusion and Out actually Sherif 
and Cancril have included several different ego processes in 
tlieir discussion. The superego, a product of introjection, 
represents an uncritical assimilation of the standards and ex- 
pectations of parents and later of a wider society. The ego, 
on the other hand, sJjouJd be thought of as the more aitica} 
assimilation of experiences with otiier people in the family 
and eventually in the wider society. Ego is based primarily 
on experience, on logical chinking and on the deyeJopment 
of control. Superego is based on the promises of reward and 
threats of punishment and represents the uncritical assimila- 
tion of standards and expectations of behaWor. For superego 
development there must alsvays be some previous ego strtiC' 
ture, otherwise the grooving cliild would not be able to as- 
similate parental teadiings and translate tliem into inner con« 
trols. Fedem (52) has stated that the superego has no direa 
access to volition, that is, tlie superego responds only to what 
has been learned from others by voice, gesture, expression 
and the manipulation of others. But the self has access to 
143 
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bodily feelings and sensations and so is in contact with the 
responding side of the ego tlirough the proprioceptive stimuli. 
Actually, however, superego development may proceed apace 
while the critical functions arc slower in their developmenu 
The ego comtructs the superego from its fantasies of good 
and bad parents- Actually any relation to an object leaves 
behind some alteration in the ego, either a cliange that is 
accepted uncritically or one that is assimilated on the basis 
of thoughtful judgment. 

The ego stands between the demands of the basic drives on 
the one hand and the demands of the parents (who are repre- 
sentatives of the larger society-) on the other. TTie ego has to 
respond both to outer reality as the child meets it and also 
to the superego which is Its internalized interpretation of 
reality. It has been pointed out many times that the child’s 
interpretation of parental demands and prohibitions becomes 
magnified so that the superego demands are often more ex- 
treme and violent than the actual demands of the parents in 
reality. The litde child of two and three consequently must 
waver between objects in the real world and internalized 


fantasy objects. There should be a constant process of correc- 
tion whereby parents clarify their expectations and thus bring 
the superego demands more closely into conformity with 
reality. Usually this means the reduction of superego demands 
rather than their intensification. 

Became the superego represents the uncritical assimilation 
of parental expecutions, it is inaccessible to judgment and 
mte ligence. It is this inaccessibility to critical appraisal that 
maJ.es the superego such a t>Tant in many cases and forces the 
ego to be its slave. Aaually logical judgment is often warped 
an comp icated by guilt resulting from behavior which 
threat^ the superego demands; that is. the superego may 
dually cause distortion and warping of thought processes. 
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Relations between the Ego and Superego 

The relations between the ego and superego deserve ex- 
tended discussion. In the normal individual they tend to be 
in agreement and the result is an absence of conflict and a 
harmonious working relationsliip, but due to the fact tliac 
tlie super^o is more or less autonomous it can oppose and 
even exercise mastery over the ego. The superego may criticize 
tire activities of the ego and actually exercise a censorship 
on impulses and thoughts. Because the superego exercises the 
functions of a censor it can make the ego miserable in its 
efforts to discharge impulses in a spontaneous, natural and 
healthy manner. Tlie ^o then must react to the superego in 
much the same way in whicli it has previously reacted to the 
parents, either by submitting or by rebelling, or by an alterna- 
tion between these two methods. On the one hand, the ego 
may side witli the individual’s wishes and desires as against 
the wishes and desires of society and of its own inner repre- 
sentatives of society. This is usually recognized as naughtiness 
in children on the one hand and inner rebellion and guilt 
on the other. The ego may repress its superego and become 
criminal. Then the ego may, on the other hand, side with 
society and its inner representatives against its own wishes 
with resulting self-control and constriction of behavior. The 
most constructive relation, however, is tliat in which the ego 
mediates between the drives on the one hand and the superego 
on the other and effects a satisfactory tvorking relationship 
between these t^vo forces. 

This conflict between the ego and the superego is intensified 
when the superego is hostile and restrictive and exorbitant in 
its demands. On the other hand, the conflict is lessened when 
thesuperego is mild, reasonable, and encouraging. The former 
condition develops when parents are demanding and puni- 
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live, whereas the latter condition is the result of parental 
relations that are reasonable, tolerant, and loving. Normally 
the superego and the ego need not be pitted against each 
other in conflict but they may work together in harmony, 
that is, the person may -want to do the things that he has been 
told he should do. The ego and superego, ho^vever, may be- 
come warring factions when they work at cross purposes and 
the individual wants to do the things that he has been told 
he should not do and does not svant to do the things he has 
been told he must do. 

Normally society imposes restrictions which to some degree 
go contrary to normal impulses, so that there is ahvays some 
ego-superego tension; but there are occasions, particularly 
when some crisis arises, when society may relax its strict moral 
standards and actually side with the basic impulses in man 
contrary to its own earlier restrictive teachings. For instance, 
war may help to integrate certain aspects of the ego and 
superego, as it permits — in fact, condones — aggressive acts 
to^vard the enemy which are ordinarily not permitted in peace 
time. 

The conscience is the judgment of the ego in response to 
the demands or criticism of the superego. \Vhere the tvro w’ork 
in harmony one is ordinarilynot aware of conscience. It be- 
ccjmes the ‘still small voice” when there is conflict between 
the ns'o. The ego, for instance, is the part of the personality 
which confesses guilt ( 165 ). Penance and self-punishment are 
also ego functions and represent the attempt of the ego to 
reduce guilt feelings in response to demands by the sup>erego. 
The ego may set up restitution tendencies as methexis of 
combating the guilt which may be aroused when behavior 
does not live up to superego expectations. There may be an 
attempt to build, to construct, to make amends for earlier 
damage done either in fantasy' or reality. 

Like the parents, the superego can behave aggressively and 
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even cruelly toward the ego when the ego has tailed to live 
up to superego expectations and can actually demand punish- 
ment. Masocliism, the tendency to inflict pain on the self, is 
recognized as a sadistic drive of the superego against die ego 
which corresponds to the punishment which might be ad- 
ministered by parents. The person who becomes masochistic 
is recognized as one who has either abnormally strong and 
potverful needs, a iveak ego, or a strong and demanding super- 
ego, or some combination of these. The individual who be- 
comes strict with himself at the behest of superego demands 
has turned his aggression in upon himself and consequently 
u likely to be lenient and mild in his relations to otliers. This 
superego attack on the ego is felt as a loss of self-esteem and 
may result in feelings of inferiority and inadequacy. Alex- 
ander (3) has pointed out how sometimes an economic trans- 
action seems to take place as chough the ego in accepting self- 
punishment acts as if it had paid the penalty which the 
superego exacted and therefore is free to indulge itself in 
sacisfyingits cravings without further superego recrimination. 
Also by fulfilling super^o demands the ego may experience 
an exhilaration ("what a good boy am I”) which suspends or 
weakens Uie lunction of die ego in objectively judging reality. 
The overmoral individual shuts his eyes to many of the in- 
jusdees about him, to which, if he were sensitive to them, he 
miglit react by making exceptions to the rules which he 
adamantly follows, Tlie politician in Warren’s All the Kiti^s 
Men was willing to resort to some rather questionable prac- 
tices according to commonly accepted moral standards in order 
to advance social ends whidj he believed were fully justified 
on tlieir own account (204). 

Too early superego development along destructive lines • 
may hinder ego development to the extent that a diild puts 
extraordinary demands upon himself and turns aggression in- 
ward svhen impulses threaten 10 break tlirough. The ego is 
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thereby prevented from turning aggression outward and learn- 
ing to adjust itself to the real world and developing skill and 
understanding. 

A child may be helped to adapt to reality by being per- 
mitted to project his superego on to strong adults, tliat is, 
looking to his parents for support, control, and encourage- 
ment: “My father says it’s wrong to gamble.” Most children 
are helped in their ego development by associating with adults 
who are firm and decisive but not necessarily restrictive or 
punitive. "With the encouragement and backing of the strong 
yet encouraging adult, the child is able to assimilate its super- 
ego demands and to integrate them with the growing ego. 

Ego and the Self-Ideal 

In latency and adolescence the ego and the superego may 
unite in punuit of a common self-ideal. This ideal is patterned 
after strong adults whom the child admires and takes as his 
models, but basically the self-ideal is determined by the basic 
drives— to love and to be powerful. Schilder ( 177 ) points out 
that self-ideals are compromises beuveen the demands for ex- 
pression by the basic drives and the directing and controlling 
and repressing forces exerted by parents and other authorita- 
tive figures. Ill the well-integrated adult the self-ideal and 
the more restrictive superego are homogeneous and form a 
harmonious unity, mat good parents hold as ideals for their 
children harmonize with the restrictive measures that they 
apply to th^. More intelligent children, perhaps, can find 
their ideals in charaaers described in literature or even more 
abstract formulations of ideal expectations, but average 
children find their ideals in relatives or acquaintances in their 
aa^I experience. The growing child strives to mold its ego 
and to nuke it like the self-ideal. The self-ideal receives seU- 
Imc similar to the love which svas afforded it in reality by 
c parents in infancy. This lo%'e and appreciation is assimi- 
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lated in tlie same way as other super^o expectations and 
becomes a bulwark in helping an individual maintain self- 
esteem. With the assimilation of an effective self-ideal an indi- 
vidual has within himself an independent regulator of self- 
esteem. He becomes freed, to a degree, from evaluauons made 
on him by society and can hold his self-respect with goals 
that may go contrary to tlte social group around him. Stability 
of cliaracter depends to a considerable extent on the acquisi- 
tion of ideals which may be independent of immediate and 
temporary social expectaUons. Self-ideals develop most effec- 
tively when they have been fostered by strong father and 
mother models working in harmony which give tlie child sup- 
port and self-respect. Cut even under ilie most ideal circum- 
stances there is strife between various sdf-ideals for possession 
of the center of the personality. One may have to choose 
between moral ideals and ideals of success and acliievement, 
or between ideals of helping oneself to advance and helping 
others. 

Possibly the psychoanalysts have not sufiidently emphasired 
the iujportsnce of ideals in the mental economy. De Groot 
(43) is of the opinion (hat self-ideals are highly important 
fectOTS in maintaining mental health and balance. They serve 
as internal regulators and help a person to maintain an even 
course in the force of the buffeting of circumstances. Sdf- 
ideals are the gyroscopes of personality. Self-ideals play an 
important r61e in maintaining the narcissistic position, that 
is, the self-evaluative tendencies of the self. But as de Groot 
points out, for mental health the self-ideal must not be too 
liigh and too demanding, nor too rague and shadotvy, and 
yet high enough to give contimtous support to seU-respect. 

A man's self-ideals help him to be honest and faithful under 
temptation, to maintain a family in spite of centrifugal forces 
that tempt him away, to be regular and diligent in his work. 

The religious, ethical, and scientific adiievements of mankind 
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have been achieved through the assertive tendencies which 
have been spurred on by ideals, and it is the ideals of love 
that have helped to temper the destructive aggressiveness of 
mankind. It is tlte hope of the world that constructive altru- 
istic self-ideals may be inculcated in every child through edu- 
cation beginning in the himily and carried on through the 
school, press, and other means of communication. 
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EGO BREAKDOWN AND DEPERSONALIZATION 


So far this discussion of the ego has been concerned with 
growth and developmenL Hotvever, under advene cir- 
cumstances the ego can also go in the opposite direction and 
become less eifective. This breakdown is actually a regressive 
phenomenon, and under conditions of extreme stress, ego 
functions may take on characteristics of an earlier period in 
development. Various phases of ego breakdorvn have been ex- 
tensively discussed in the literature under die heading of 
depersonalization, and there is sizable literature on this 
topic. Depeisonalization as a definite form of mental disturb- 
ance or an illness of a more enduring nature has been called 
true depersonalization; whereas when it is a phase of some 
other neurotic or psychotic disorder it is called temporary 
depersonalization. The signs of true depersonalization are 
recognized as symptoms, but when depersonalization is of a 
more temporary nature its manifestations are more in the 
nature of defenses. But it must not be thought that deper- 
sonalization is a state that is found only in well-defined and 
serious mental disorders. Mild forms of depersonalization are 
extremely common and few persons are able to operate at 
top levels of self-awareness and self-feeling. Mayer-Gross {142) 
points out a distinction hetsveen changes in the aivareness and 
feelings with regard to the self and changes in the awareness 
and feelings with regard to the outside world, die latter of 
151 
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The ^vriter, for instance, has gathered fantasies of adolescent 
boys and girls in which quite regularly are described charac- 
ters representing the good and bad side of their o^vn impulses. 
Frequently these two opposing trends within will work them- 
selves out in reality, and a boy or girl will alternately be 
amenable and diligent in school on some occasions and in- 
tractable and di^icult on other occasions. In cases that ap- 


proach the normal the individual is aware of these two oppos- 
ing trends within and makes a determined, if feeble, attempt 
to harness them together or to find some working relationship 
bettveen them. In more disturbed cases, however, the two parts 


do not recognize each other. Many individuals who develop 
delinquent trends represent just such a split in the personality. 
One part of themselves follows the demands of pleasure but 
another part responds to the demands of reality. Many de- 
linquents alternate between giving free rein to their impulses 
and unconsciously seeking punishment in consequence of 
^eir guilt. Sometimes the split is of such a nature that the 
mdividual recognizes both forces at work but accepts one as 
being his oivn and projects the other onto the outer world 
or to wme force foreign to himself. When a delinquent ex- 
cuses itnself by saying that he svas forced to participate in 
a robbery unwillingly by members of his gang, the chances 
are that he is shifting the responsibility and failing to rec- 
i^ize the part that his own impulses had to play in the act. 
1 nother pe^n may recognize his responsibility in the for- 
bidden act but attribute it to a part of himself tor which he 
M ;;“P»n=ibility: “It is not I who did it but a 

of denial* ‘iT* *** other cases, the mechanism 

vLv nrL - ’’’’""a ” *= iodlvidnal will deny the 

very personality trend which he is living out. A woman, for 
instance, may deny tliat she ten,!. . j ^ . V- , 

i, ^ tends to depreaate and belittle 

men. whereas her every relation with a man is one in which 
she works unconsciously to cause him to fall in his endeavors. 
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Another type of loss of integrative function is to be found 
in those indiv'iduals who have an excessive development of 
“myness." In tliese individuals we see a striving for power 
and efforts to dominate others. Tfliese individuals have delu- 
sions of grandeur and of their own importance. They tend 
to bend everyone tljat crosses their path to meet their will. 
In tlms failing to adjust to the needs and wishes of those 
around them they become increasingly isolated. 

Still another more extreme type which has already been 
described consists of the dissociation of the self from its body. 
In sucli cases the individual has a sense of existing without 
a body and of feeling tljat his body is not a part of himself 
but in some tvay is foreign to him. 

As the ego begins to lose its integrative functions, mecha- 
nisms appear in new and exa^erated forms in order to bul- 
wark the split which has taken place and to prevent unwel- 
come impulses from breaking through into awareness. When 
the demands of unacceptable impulses become increasingly 
«rong die split may deepen and widen and the defensive 
apparatus may inaease in strength, leading eventually to 
those extreme forms of personality disorganization that are 
called psychotic. 

It should be noted in passing diat any process which damages 
the ego and renders it less effective at the same time hurts the 
self and valuation placed in the self. As the ego becomes less 
effeedve, narcissism is also liurt and the individual feels less 
adequate and there is loss of self-esteem. 

Characteristic Expressions of Depersonalization 
The foregoing signs of ^ breakdo%m are also cliaracter- 
istic of depersonalization- However, there are a number of 
other signs that have been recognized as distinctively charac- 
teristic of depersonalization. In this state tliere are clianges in 
the perception of space and time. Familiar landmarks appear 
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ivhich he calk “derealization.” Galdston (go) likens deper- 
sonalization to a degradation in ego strength and intactness. 


Nature of Ego Breakdown 
Ego breakdo^vn may exhibit itself in several ^vays. In the 
first place, there may be a loss of inhibitory functions so that 
impulses may break through into more open expression. For 
instance, ego breakdot^m is frequently accompanied by in- 
tolerable tension and outbursts of uncontrolled anger or 
weeping, in which tlie individual has apparently lost control 
of hk emotions. 

Secondly, ego breakdown may show itself in instability in 
relationships. Friendships may be more easily made and 
broken and family ties which for years might have gone on 
steadily may deteriorate. There may be difficulties in work 
relations. 


^ In the third place, ego breakdotm may show itself in various 
kinds of thought impairment. Thought may become confused 
and disorganized. ConcentraUon may be impossible and a boy 
or girl at school may fall behind because of the impossibility 
of concentrating on school activities. The capacity for dk- 
mmination may be impaired so that one is unable to choose 
eiiseen tJie good and the bad or the acceptable and the un- 
acccpta le. There may be a loss of judgment so that a person 
makes unwise decisions, bad investments, or embarks on enter- 
prisa unuise ).Thoughtmay become confused and irrelevant 
considerations may interfere with clear thinking, or there 
may be an impairment of critical ability and self-evaluation. 

P^ace. through 
^ self-es-aluation. A 

Ills level' **f discredited in his own eyes, who lowers 

complains of inability or incffec- 
will rr\Mi ^'ctrogression. This loss of self-respect 

>^.11 rcseal .tscU m loss of sclf-asiumnce. and a person who 
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has sulTered loss or srho has passed through some unnerang 
traumatic experience may embark on euterpmes svj* less 
assurance or may even hesitate to undertake new *m^ 
Another direction ego breakdorvn may take is in the de- 
velopment of mysticism and a falling back on the support of 

relationship. 

LOSS or INTEGRATIVE FUNCTION 

A particularly 

loss of the type, an individual may 

are several types. In one fellows and go away 

separate himselC geograp gj, individual finds social 

to live by himself as a hermit. Wh'n ^ 

living difficult and threaten^^^^^ 

and avoid the soaal co “ ^ behavioristic 

A second althongli continuing to l.ve 

nature, in whjcli the t iivHptadied fails to participate 

with others, becomes '^“tnd becomes immersed 

in the interests and activ.ttes of others, 

in his own pursuits. integrative func- 

A particularly serious f . „£ ego splitting where 

tioning U found in the one another and go 

pans of the ego become * h ^,,e to 

Uieir separate ways. It “ ^ „udel. The cases winch 
split into two or more ‘ Sdnee (163) are examples of 
were made famous '>y ''‘°“°^„™sVvUon has immortal- 
die split personality. ,,is stoD- of "Dr. JeM 

ized this split m the peia 7 ^peld to find 

and Mr. Hyde." One ^e in everyday hfe. 

sucli splits for they occur in lesser egr 
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strange to a person and he is unable to find his ^vay around. 
He may also become disoriented with regard to time and be 
unable correctly to recognize events as pertaining to yesterday 
or tomorrow or to plan his activities witli reference to a time 
sclredule. There also may be disorganization in the perception 
of bodily conditions and cliange. An individual may have a 
feeling of unreality about parts of his body, as though a mem- 
ber did not belong to liim and as tliough he Iiad no concern 
with it. 


In depersonalization there may also be disturbances of 
memory. There may be aphasia or a blotting out of portions 
of the memory of the past, or a memory may be badly dis- 
torted. Imagery may also be disturbed so that a person is 
unable to recall clearly images of persons or places or events. 
There may be a loss of feeling, particularly the feeling that 
accompanies action and that ordinarily gives tone to every- 
day experiences. An individual may plod tlirough a day in 
a state of numbness, responding to each event in a dull, life- 
less way, and he may actually deny the presence of desires 
whicli may seem to him at all wicked or dangerous. There 
may also be a lack of emotion. The individual may respond 
to situations ordinarily calling out emotion without charac- 
teristic love or hate, fear, anxiety or guilL 

Another sign of depersonalization is to be found in the 
person s attitude and bearing. The absence of feeling and 
emouon may show itself in impersonality, stiffness, formality 
^ rigi ness in social relations. The individual may become 
hfeless, a mere automaton going through the motions of the 
^ys «penences without animation or vivacity. There may 
f shown by retiring from social 

undml ^ ladure to assert oneself, by loss of interest in 
V 'villingness to let other persons make 

tions of ™ ” ‘l^CTsonalization there may be sensa- 

tions of estrangement as though the individual las hiding 
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^metiiing from himself. He may complain that the world 
m Its ordinary aspects appears queer, dreamlike, and even 
frightening. In depersonalization there may be an increase 
in self-scrutiny and introspection and daydreaming. His 
friends may remark, “He's miles axvay," and he may sit for 
long periods wrapped in reverie. 

Another sign of depersonalization is the tendency to identify 
oneself with anotlter and live out one’s aspirations and de- 
sires, hopes and fears Uirough the e-xperiences of another 
person. A girl who lias been disappointed in a los'e affair or 
tvho has been severely repressed by her parents may seek to 
find her satisfactions through sharing in the experiences of 
her sister. She goes through life “as if she were anodter per- 
son and derives ali of her satisfactions from the conquests 
of her sibling. Cases have been reported where a younger 
child apparently has identified himself iWth an animal, per- 
haps a household pet, or even an imaginary cat or dog, thereby 
miking it possible to experience in behavior or in fantasy 
certain tvishes wliiclt are denied to him as a person. 

A common sign of depersonalization is die increase in think- 
ing and a tendency to indulge in abstractions. Tlie scholar, 
whedier he be philosopher, mathematician, or historian, may 
find die pursuit of Iiis sdiolarly activities, with the high degree 
of abstractness that accompanies them, a method of removing 
him from his rcladons with other people. It has even been 
suggested that thinking may become eroddzed, that is. that 
the pleasure that accompanies thinking may take on an erotic 
dnge. Akin to this concentration of activity on thinking is 
that of placing one's attention exclusively on objects (rather 
than persons) and becoming immersed in the details of raa- 
diinery, laboratory experimentation, books, and the like. 

Another sign of depersonalization is the conflict over the 
choice of fantasies, goals, or identifications and the doubts 
that arise from these conflicts. In particular, it has been noted 
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that individuals in whom there is a clash between heterosexual 
and homosexual interests may show embarrassment and con- 
fusion over the choice of sex roles. Perhaps the individual 
may have homosexual trends which are a source of embar- 
lassraent to him. Consequently, when he is tempted to show 
an interest in traits or behavior ordinarily thought of as 
feminine, he may repress them with signs of confusion. 
Obendorf (154) has described a syndrome which includes a 
sequence of these tendencies. He describes a man who, be- 
cause of the threats from a father-figure, has turned in identi- 
fication to a mother-figure and, following his mother, has 
adopted thought patterns involving a high degree of abstrac- 
tion. However, thinking is considered by him to be a feminine 
activity and this is subsequently repressed because it betrays 
a homosexual attitude and conflicts svith the male role which 
consciously he wishes to play. Perhaps this particular syndrome 
might be found rarely but at least it serves to illustrate some 
of the mechanisms which are to be found in depersonaliza- 
tion. In thb instance, the outcome is a repression of thinking 
rather than its overdevelopmenL 

Finally, depersonalization may be expressed by a demorali- 
zation the superego. Demoralization is an appropriate term 
to use in hh connection because the individual loses his 
mora sensitivity and his moral standards, and engages in 
activities which hitherto would have been unacceptable to 
him from a moral point of view. 

Factors Contribulwg to Ego Breakdown and 
depersonalization 

liav^ttun^Tn depersonalization 

.i,u 

ny common prmcple running Utrough tl.em. However, 
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when all of the data are assembled it would appear that de- 
personalization is one outcome of parental refection which 
may express itself in many different forms. In some cases the 
individual had little or no breast feeding or the parent was 
careless and insensitive to the infant’s needs. In some cases 
neglect seems to be the prindpal factor, while in others de- 
personalization seems to be a method which the individual 
has adopted to escape wrath, punishment, or the threats of 
punishment, criticism, or denunciation. 

Depersonalization seems to be in general an outcome of 
uncertainties in human relationships. In most cases the indi- 
vidual has a not-Ioved feeling and frequently there is an over- 
developed need for admiration. 

Schonberger (182), who observed the phenomenon of de> 
personalization in the upheavals of the war in Europe, believes 
that this condiu’on is directly related to the disorganization 
of sodety. When there is a change in too many elements of 
the situation it will act as a trauma. Individuals need stable 
relationships. They need people on whom they can count 
who hold definite positions of authority. A person’s house 
and furniture act as a stabilizing influence, and doUiing helps 
to define the personality. Schonberger found tliat when a 
pereon was separated from those svhom he kneiv and thrown 
in with strangers who were someivhat hostile to him, when 
his dotl)es and personal effects svere taken away from him, 
and when he found himself in strange surroundings, symptoms 
of depersonalization would commonly arise. When a person’s 
identifications are cut off and he becomes manipulated by 
alien forces, he finds it difficult to establish empathy with 
persons about him, and tlie absence of what is familiar neces- 
sitates a withdrawing into the self with the accompanying 
signs of depenonalization. 

Depersonalization is also a response to punishment. It is 
as though tlie individual said to himself— "They may hurt 
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my body, deprive me of my freedom, take a^vay my possessions, 
but they cannot control my thoughts.” So some individuals 
react to punishment by becoming stiff and lifeless, by devoting 
their attention to objects rather tlian persons, and thus mak- 
ing the self impervious to the dangers which threaten. 

It is believed that depersonalization sometimes may have 
its origin in the CEdipus situation. The child who has a need 
to look on the one hand, or to exhibit himself, on the other, 
may respond to threats of parents by turning these tendencies 
in upon himself and indulge in introspection and self-scrutiny 
with a simultaneous reduction of tendencies to explore and 
respond to the world about him. It is possible that in some 
instances there is an identification with the harsh parent and 
the individual becomes severe and restrictive with himself as 
lie introjccts his parent’s attitude toward him. In other cases, 


apparently the mechanism is to turn aivay from the harsh 
parent and identify the self with the other parent who shows 
more sympatfiy and understanding, but in such cases the indi- 
vidual may find it necessary to repress tendencies to identify 
himself witli tlic parent of die opposite sex leading to more 
or IcM general inhibition of spontaneity. Sometimes deper- 
sonalization will exhibit itself through hyper-moiility, resUcss- 
ncss and exciiabihiy, which apparently are compensations for 
and rcaaion formations against die lifelessness which is the 
first rcsjxmsc to the threats which he has experienced. 

rom 1 1C oregoing conclusion that depersonalization is a 
rni.lt of failure lo be loved, it follows that there may he a 
d.iint^t.on of personality when the person fails to love 
when he condemns as unreal all standards 
V "C he formerly held for himself. When a person is forsaken 
"'hicli dissolves under environmental 
zation flri ^ ^ more or less personality demorali- 

ing cletnenu compensatory support- 
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Galdston {90) suggests that some cases of depersonalization 
can be explained simply by the fact that the individual has 
never been taught how to integrate. In some families confu- 
sion and disorder are^so paramount and so little attention is 
given to helping a child develop that the child adopts bizarre 
patterns of meeting tiie situations which he is forced to face. 
In other instances there are fixation points in development 
otv'ing to special traumas that tvere experienced in passtrif' 
from one developmental stage to another. Depersonalization 
in later life may represent a regression to tljese fixation points 
in development with all of the disorder and disorganization 
of personality which such regression entails. In all these in> 
stances the fundamental cause, so far as it is psychogenic in 
nature, can be summed up under the one term, "parental 
rejection." 

Almost any difficult situation to which the person does not 
have the capacity for making adequate adjustment may initiate 
ego breakdown. Extreme deprivation such as loss of one’s 
job, failure of love relationship, break up of marriage, and 
divorce are likely to cause personality disorganization. The 
ego may break down after too intense or too long continued 
stimulation, pxarticularly where there is at the same time ex- 
treme fnistration or monotony. The catastrophic effect of 
continued stress has been demonstrated many times over in 
the trials tlirough uhich Europeans have gone during the 
■war and postwar years. Betiellieim (21), reporting on prison 
camps, stated that it took from dirce to five years of uninter- 
rupted punishment or pain to break down ilic desires of 
persons to remain the s.amc, tJiat is, to keep their nationality, 
their status, their occupation, and family connections. Some 
individuals of course succumb sooner than others to pressure, 
Where there has been a previous blocking of discharge 
through repression the individual is always more vulnerable 
to any threats because he is already under tension from within. 
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and increased stimulation from without easily causes a rupture 
in the adjusting apparatus. 

Separation from the group also tends to break through ego 
controls and tends to distort rational thinking, ^^any persons 
have difficulty maintaining tlicir ego structure in new' and 
unfamiliar surroundings, particularly where cultural stand- 
ards differ from those to which they are accustomed. When 
a person migrates from the society in which he grew up, 
which may have been puritanical, to another society which is 
free and easy-going, it takes a very strong ego to resist modifica- 
tion under the relentless pressure of the new conditions. 


Equally disturbing is the collapse of established norms within 
a society. The collaprse of society in Germany and Japan fol- 
lowing their defeat in the World War has tended to disrupt 
the ego organization of citizens of these countries, which leads 
to the loosening of controls on the one hand and a general 
lowering of ego integration on the other. 

It is well kno^m that the ego b«:omes tem j>orarily weakened 
under the influence of alcohol and drugs. Under the influence 
of alcohol resistances are lorvered, impulses are expressed more 
freely, and there are various manifestations of ego breakdown. 

aturally this is a temporary change and ego strength is re- 
stored when the influence of the dmg wears oE. Howerer, 
whatever factors led to the need for lower ego resistance in 
e rst p ace may repeat themselves so that under repeated 
sumu uon ^ere may be a gradual but permanent, ego de- 
^ have indicated that oxygen deprivation 
^ a » resu t in the lowering of ego controls resulting in an 
exacerbauon of unrestrained emotional expression. 


or Anoxemia on Homan ^ Depnrauoa 

C.M. Smith. -Tie Psychology No. 145. JgS^- 

Eoredom and Other SubieoiTe on Sleepiness. Imubility. 

»S5-*50. i^,a Condiuons.- JouttuU of General Ptychologj ZS- 
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THE r6LE of the EGO IJV PATHOLOGICAL 
STATES 


Role of the Ego in Neurosis 

Thenatureof neuroses .ndpsychos^ cannot beful^und.^^ 

stood tvithout consideration of dte rdlc 
in Utese patltological sates. A neuros« or a 
of ego weakness indicating tliat the e^ is 

thelasicneedsoEdiei^adividuaiand^^^^^^ 

more primitive methods of m gchonberger 

Fedem (ga), Galdston (90), j ^ breakdown 

(.8a) emphasize ‘^^t « U.e 

is a phenomenon in every effectiveness in 

functioning of the ego and musa tpersonaliza- 

perceiving, feeling, melanism including, of 

rion is a factor ■" ^^^^“u'ea.ens, as we have seen, 
course, regression. When ^ 1 ^ o^niation and rclapsK 
tile ego puts restrictions characterize a more infanlile 

to levels of functioning w 11 jestricted because of the 

condition. The egos o neu available energy to main- 

necessity of devoting som unacceptable Impulses, 

mining defense e^hen the sexual or aggressive 

As an illustration, for tnsm”^ ' ^ i„cre.ases, U.e ego func- 
significance of any oigan „ . ppj. instance, if a cliild 

tiSlOf mat organ may be uff^ed. For. 
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finds that his eyes play an important r61e in his aggressive 
impulses (the “dirty” look) or his sexual longings (seeing 
what is forbidden), and his aggressive behavior or sexual 
curiosity has been punished, then he may repress the use of 
his eyes as a tool in daily living. For instance, cases have been 
reported in which children have failed to make progress in 
reading because they feared what they might see. So a kind 
of hysterical blindness prevented these children from reading, 
whereas their vision in every other respect was entirely 
normal (49). 


A neurosis is a disease of the ego, a sign that tlie ego has 
been unsuccessful in effecting a synthesis of conflicting ele- 
ments within. The neurotic symptoms are actually evidence 
that the ego is striving to effect such a synthesis (153)- 
many cases, neurosis indicates that the ego has been unsuccess- 
ful in meeting the demands simultaneously of an inexorable 
superego on the one hand and the persistent demands of 
the basic drives on the other. The ego’s need to maintain its 
self-valuation comes into the picture. As the superego indicates 
that certain behavior tendencies are bad and socially unac- 
cepuble, the ego fears that if it were to gratify these bad 
impulses the result would be seU-disgrace and a loss of self- 
esteem. Consequently, a neurosis is in part a conflict beween 
the concept of the self as expressed in its wishes and the 
Ylnaiion of the self as expressed in its superego standards. 
A neurosis, then, is an adjustment that freezes the balance 
between tlic ego and the basic drives, but a balance that is on 
the whole unsatisfactory, for the reason that, the basic drives, 
on the one hand, arc not wholly satisfied, and the self, on the 
adiSm because of die inadequacy of the neurotic 

ndjmtment. Tlic neurotic self is not a self to be proud of. 

^ n'^^rosis is a fall in 
to bobtrr°» sclf-csiccm. Frequently a neurotic tries 

to bolster Ins cs-aIuai,on of himself by unrealistic means-I.c 
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takes pride in setting high and unrealistic goals— in being 
good, aggressive, unique, omnipotent, or omniscient. Neurotic 
trends tend to impair self-determination because the person 
is driven by forces over tvhich he has lost control. Conse- 
quently a neurosis must be maintained by a constant output 
of energy. 

The Neurotic Symptom 

Tlie neurotic symptom is a breaking through of repressed 
material into the ego organiration, but in disguised fonn 
and in a svay svhich does not wholly satisfy the needs which 
are striving for satisfaction. A symptom is a compromise ad- 
justment and indicates that a fortliright expression of a drive 
is too dangerous to be tolerated. It is a form of disdtargc 
without the complete consent of the ego. Perceiving, think- 
ing, and acting, instead of enabling the individual to adjust 
to the world about him, have been partly loaned to the drives, 
on tlte one hand, and to the supere^, on ilie other hand. Since 
the resulting behavior is a compromise in an attempt to satisfy 
both of these parties, it is not wholly satisfactory to either 
one, and the ego occupies a somewhat helpless and passive 
role between. A neurotic symptom is a form of reaction thrust 
upon the ego but without the ego’s enthusiastic assent. 
Actually many neurotic symptoms’ are condemned by the ego; 
the ego is puzzled by them and is somewhat ashamed of them. 
Children, for instance, are ashamed of stuttering, enuresis, 
temper tantrums, thumb-sucking, and otiier similar neurotic 
manifestations. The symptom, therefore, is admitted by one 
part of the ego and yet is rejected by another part. 

Tile phenomenon knoum as “secondary gain of illness” 
comes to the aid of the ego in its attempt to incorporate the 
neurouc symptom within the ego structure (86). For instance, 
the ciiild who has a pliobia of going to scliool finds that his 
parents are concerned and arc attempting to Ijclp him make 
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a good school adjustment. The secondary gain of illness here 
is the forcing of the parents to give time and attention to the 
child’s problems. Although these same parents formerly were 
neglectful and rejecting, the child finds that his phobia incites 
them to give him their care and attention; and although hav- 
ing to miss school is intolerable, the excitement and sympathy 
which his difficulty arouses is a compensating factor. But, 
by and large, the symptom itself is a foreign body %vhich per- 
plexes and troubles, and in many instances the discomfort of 
a symptom which causes people to be annoyed or amused is 
sufficient to cause the ego to strive to find a better method 
of adjustment. 


Specific Pathological States 

HYSTERIA 

In hysteria, which ranks as the neurosis involring the least 
amount of regression, the ego retains the highest degree of 
strength (3). In hysteria repressions are strong and the hysteri- 
cal symptom becomes a substitute for the tendency which 
is repressed. In hysteria, memory becomes faulty and unre- 
liable, particularly as it concerns the drive which is repressed. 
In hysteria the symptom breaks through in distinct opposi- 
tion to tlie ego and without the ego's cooperation. The symp 
tom becomes a substitute for more direct action. Some per- 
«ption or motor response which has become unacceptable 
is interfered with, and hence ego control over it is damaged 
and the hysterical symptom which takes the place of the per- 
ception or motor response apparently acts without the com- 
p ete a^ent of the ego. Stuttering becomes a substitute for 
ag^essive speech. Nail-biting may become a substitute for, 
an protest a^inst, the use of the hands for hostile aggression 
or masturbation. Because the repression is so complete, the 
ego oes not have control over the symptom, which seems to 
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be an involuntary reaction. Actually, however, the shift from 
an unacceptable impulse to some physical disorder is a relief, 
but not a wholly satisfactory relief. Because of the strength 
of the repression, the ego is spared the p.iinfut experience of 
perceiving that which has been criuciied by the superego and 
hence escapes guilt. In hysteria the ego is not aware of the 
impulse of which the hysterical symptom is a substitute. 


In a phobia the ego uses a somewhat different method of 
avoiding recognition of unacceptable impulses by referring 
them to some outside danger. However, m mating this ad- 
justment the ego gives up some of its freedom “ohd ty 
By having to avoid the dangerous situations and by having 
to tviden the circle of what is considered dangerous in order 
» rainmrth“ repression of a, rareness of the dangerous inner 
impulses, the ego'^has deffnitely limited certain 

the ego may have to take sieps iw 
adjustment. 

COMPULSIVE NEUROSIS 

In the compulsion the ego is relatively 
somewhat tl.e superego 

atdXirpXwhicliaretobei.rd^off^'™^ 

act gives partial 'J.'VpXttiy =“• 

fashion and in a ' ^5, „i„g expression. Compubions 

pulse from gaining superego but also 

represent not only an atie p mother were forced 

to resist it in order to ” „ould he if her 

™tXVXncX‘aummobiteaecideutgoiug.oorco.u. 
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ing from school, this compulsive thought would be a protest 
against the possibility, and yet the very compulsivcncss of it 
would indicate that its possibility w'as harbored in fantasy. 
Much compulsive thinking represents a preparation for and 
a protest against acts wltidi arc never performed. By the very 
protest against tlicse acts, the superego ssvay over them is 
recognized, but tlic basic demands as well as the threat of loss 
of love or of punishment from tl»e superego (59) bring the 
obsessional thought up again and again into consciousness. 
So in compulsion the ego v'acillatcs between desire and re- 
pression. Compulsive behavior indicates a certain degree of 
ego immaturity. Problems are never really squarely faced, and 
tlie individual \*acillates between working out a solution and 
meeting Uie demands of tire superego. Compulsive trends are 
frequently the result of early and rigid development of the 
ego at the expense of emotional expression, which is thereby 
stifled. 

SCHIZOPHRENIA 

In psychotic states the ego breakdo^vn has reached an ad- 
vanced stage. Snygg and Combs (192, p. 165) attempt to ex- 
plain psychosis in terms oCthesclf, affirming that the difference 
betWieen a psychosis and a neurosis lies in the degree and 
extent of the threat to the organization of the phenomenal 
self. Hovk' much the picture of the self enters into the determi- 
nation of psychosis is open to conjecture, but certainly to the 
observer there is deterioration of ego functions as well as of 
e individual s self<oncept. Schizophrenia is the name given 
to a \’ariety of expressions of ego breakdotvn and disorganiza- 
uon. n schizophrenia there is a collapse of reality testing. 

n e one hand there is withdrawal from reality, and on 
• Zt”?? ‘•'inking becomes confused, trivial, and disorgan- 
■zed. rhere is a tendency to return to the state before the 
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ego ^vas established and to become helpless and non-adjustive. 
Galdston (90) states that many of the schizophrenic’s symp- 
toms shorv signs of depersonalization. The sdiizophrcnic, for 
instance, may find pleasure in mental processes for ^eir orvn 
sake The depersonalized person maintains that in reality 
nothing has changed, although he may say Uiat things seem 
different; but the sdiizophrenic is persuaded that the world 
is really different— remote, difficult to understand, and im- 
possible to operate in. 


MANIC-DEPRESSIVE STATES 

In depression tlie ego shows considerable svcakncss. It 
to the demands of the superego, and the fury wudi wludi 
the ego formerly attacked other objecu ts now 
the self. Instead of attempting to warf oK “ 

cepted and Ute full force of the aggress, vc 
inward. However, even in depress.on tl,c ego is ac mg to effect 
a restitution of self-esteem. In melancholia, for 
is evidence of strong identification w.th " 

casing on m hh placc^nd of 

the loosening of old sup ci, .i„. ,„r>«-«TO m.iy c'^ntually 

is a loss of ego control. ^ to the de- 

assert itself so that ^'h lumcd in- 

prcssive condition when aggression again 

ward. 
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PERVERSIONS 

Freud has analyzed perversion in terras o£ a splitting of 
the ego. According to him, the perv'erse sexual act is acceptable 
to the ego because other impulses are repressed and denied 
reality. In hysteria the sexual impulse is repressed and the 
hysterical symptom takes its place as a partially acceptable 
substitute, but in perversion some sexual practice remains 
acceptable because some other idea has been denied. 

TICS 

Tics and other forms of involuntary motor performance 
must again be recognized as a split in ego organization. Some 
behavior, continuing to operate without voluntary control, 
may express significant symbolism in an act which, if its sym* 
bolic significance were fully recognized, would be unatxept* 
able. For instance, clearing of the throat may be a remnant of a 
desire to utter some aggressive word which is repressed but still 
is permitted this remnant of a response. 
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THE PLAGE OF THE EGO AND THE SELF IJV 
PSYCHOTHERAFT 


In cases where ego development has been retarded or dis- 
torted and there are cracks or weaknesses in the ego structure 
it may be necessary to give the child, the adolescent, or the 
adult help in strengthening his ego functioning. This process 
of bolstering the ego in contrast to the natural process of ego 
development is known as psychotherapy. Freud, who has set 
the pattern for many of our present psychoU)erapeutic prac- 
tices, did not recognize the importance of the ego until late 
in his career. His first efforts at curing emotionally sick people 
was directed toivard the reduction of symptoms. Later, how- 
ever, as his perspective broadened, he saw that in order to 
help a person who is mentally sick it is necessary to treat him 
as a whole personality rather tlian in terms of separate bits 
of behavior. 

Psychotherapy as Ego Development and Strengthening 
The task of psychotherapy is to provide the best possible 
conditions for ego functioning {40’ Usually the hindrances 
are to be found not only in the external environment but 
also in certain blocks and conflicts svitliin the individual. Just 
as ego development is a process of becoming less dependent 
on others and becoming more self-directing and dependent 
on one’s self, so psychotherapy, too, has these as its goals, and 
171 
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it attempts to help an individual pick up tvhere his develop- 
ment stopped in early life and continue with the maturing 
process. The ego resists change because any change becomes 
a threat to its stability and its integration. Therefore a con- 
siderable part of the task of psychotherapy is to provide 
sufficient security so that some of the immature elements of 
the ego organization of an individual will be relinquished 
in favor of more effective and mature ego controls. With 
a strengthened ego an individual should be better able to 
stand up under strain and to avoid neurotic methods of 
meeting difficulties in the future. 

It is an interesting point that psychotherapy itself must 
work through the aid of whatever ego strength the person 
has already acquired. ^Vithout some ego structure there would 
be very little with which to work and one w'ould have to 
sWrt a process of psychotherapy on a very low level of func- 
tioning. To the extent that a person has certain elements of 
ego strength — the capacity for self-control, some adeptness at 
reality testing, and a ceruin degree of ego integration — there 
IS a foundation on which to build. 


In psychotherapy ego strength is instilled at all stages of 
the pwess by identification with the therapist, who in his 
J"® good ego functioning (208). The patient 

is helped to attain ego strength in large measure by the re- 
ations np which is built up between him and the therapist. 
Self-esteem may be reinforced on a superfidal Ie\el through 
e warm 1 and friendliness of the tlierapist, who thereby 
'•ndependence; and an increase in self-esteem 
atlrnn toward helping a person attain feelings of 

Since the ego of the neurotic 
the >m^turc, frequently because of insecurities in 

in the rclar ” ‘n- ''n “ “ m provide such security 

relationsh.p between therapist and client which will 
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enable growth to continue from points where it stopped 
developing. 

To the extent that an individual is aided in recognizing 
and accepting his feelings and releasing his tensions his ego 
becomes stronger and is better able to deal on a more ratwnal 
and constructive basis with the daily situations which he has 
to meet. Both Rogers (173) and Snygg and Combs (iga) 
emphasize their belief that a reorganization of the self will 
result in a cliange in behavior, and changes in behavior are 
outcomes of changes in the concept of the self. Aidman (e) and 
Sheerer ( 1 88) have demonstrated that as feelings tow’ard the self 
change in psychotherapy there is a corresponding change in 
feeling toward otliers. Rogers and Raimy (166) present evi- 
dence to demonstrate that strengthening one’s acceptance of 
himself resulu in more confident, outgoing action. 

Psychotherapy and the Superego 
One important goal of psychotherapy is to effect changes 
in the superego. The individual with neurotic adjustments 
needs to be helped to become more clearly au’are of his super- 
ego tendencies and perliaps to loosen the hold the superego 
has on him. Psychopathic and psychotic individuais, on the 
other hand, whose ego functioning is very immature, may 
need superego development and strengthening so that drives 
can be repressed- For the neurotic, reduction of the strengtli 
of the superego does not necessarily mean that superego stand- 
ards and demands should be diminished, but that they should 
operate in a less ijTannical fashion. The individual needs to 
acquire fle.xibility with regard to his superego standards, and 
the feelint»^ that he deserves punishment when he does not 
come up to his standards should be reduced. The healtliy 
individual maintains standards and controls of behavior but 
feels less guilt and self-abnegation u'hen he does not totally 
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live up to his o^vn self-expectations. With a less tyrannical 
superego, an individual is better able to reconcile his superego 
demands with the demands of reality (129). 


Psychotherapy and Ego Integration 


The principal task in all forms of psychotherapy is to in- 
corporate into the ego structure unconscious contents tliat 
have been withheld and which are consequently unacceptable 
and have not been integrated into the total ego structure (59). 
Rogers (173) has said, “It could appear that when all of the 
ways in which the individual perceives himself — all percep- 
tions of the qualities, abilities, impulses, and attitudes of the 
person, and all perceptions of himself in relation to others — 


are accepted into the organized conscious concept of the selh 
then this achievement is accompanied by feelings of comfort 
and freedom from tension which are experienced as psycho- 
logical adjustment." But it is probable that this relief and 
freedom from tension are not accomplished until the person 
is helped to reorganize his concept of himself. 

Alexander (6) asserts bluntly that repression is undesirable 
in a mature adult. According to this point of view the healthy 
ego is in touch with all of the forces in the personality and 
pemits expression, where possible through adjudication of 
differences and compromise, of all needs, desires, and interests 
as ssell as those trends which represent the controlling and 
directing forces of society. 

Psychotherapy may be thought of as a process of education 
y w uc 1 the ego is helped to become aware of and to tolerate 
and control impulses and drives svhich tlie superego rejects 
as bad or infamous, particularly those which originated in 
an^ an persist only as unconscious fantasy. To be more 
spTCi 1C, as an example, it is not uncommon for neurotic indi- 
.duals to expr,^ in their dreams distinct death wishes toward 
tndts .duals with whom they are closely associated as. for in- 
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stance, membeis of the family. Some psychoUierapUts regard 
these death wishes as remnants of attitudes held in early life 
and long since disregarded and repressed in favor of more 
recently acquired and socially accepted attitudes which con- 

stitute tlie superego. 

The task o£ psychotherapy is to help individuals acknowl- 
edge these deeper feelings and impulses, to recognize their 
fantastic nature, to see on what a thin foundation they were 
based, and how utterly unrealistic they are at the presen 
time. As these unconscious impulses are thus brought to light 
their tenuousness helps them to dissolve into thin air and 
their grip on the personality is lessened. . . .. 

Howe^lr. these uncousdous elements wme ong.nally made 
unconscious because such thoughts and impulses svere not 
tolerated by parents and teachers in earlier years, and con- 

awareness. to become conscious of inner 

through and the ego is jtill ihc necessity 

trends of whicli it svas n the cco is cncoumgcd 

for a process of "n' to so lonTharhored (,7). 

to give up the repression Ljlj.y „{ defeating the mccha- 

Hilgard (. 1 1) suggests the by simply 

nisms which serve the decide 

bringing them to conscio sacking out the underlying 

wliether or not to use die , P himself 

motive for tliem so that the ^ p„rf,cJholr and Frank (so), 
whether they arc from war esperieners 

who saw persons who were d ma ^ stieiigthen 

in World lYar H. «rru satislieo 
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the ego that old mechanisms could function again as they had 
more or less successfully functioned before. 


Psychotherapy and Threats to the Ego 


Rogers and his followers (102) discuss resistance under the 
heading of threat. They believe that it is necessary to shield 
the client from threat if therapy is to proceed apace. For 
threat forces a person to defend himself, and under defense 
a person clings to his self<oncept, and the aim of tlierapy is 
to help a person to change his self-concept in favor of a more 
adequate one. A person under threat with perceptions nar- 
rowed and many of his tendencies repressed is simply unable 
to conceive of himself in a different way— he is not in con- 
tact with his unconscious processes — and he is unable to per- 
ceive that any other possibility exists in his relationship to 
the world about him. Until the fairy godmother arrived 
Cinderella could not conceive of herself as being anything but 
an ugly drudge. But as, through counseling, a person acliieves 
a wider perspective of himself and the world about, then it 
becomes impossible for him to maintain his former concept 
of himself. As Cinderella was helped to see herself as having 
the capacity to be charming and as the possibilities of her 
attendmg the ball were revealed, it was no longer tolerable 
for her to conceive of herself as the drudge sitting in the 
ashes. ® 


It IS to decrease the possibility of threat that emphasis has 
een p ace on the acceptingness and permissiveness of the 
counse or. This means that the therapist must avoid any trace 
ot threat m the form of criticism, belittlement, or disagree- 
client’s behavior but also his attitudes 
thtt ^ 'vell-known principle of psychotherapy 

in ,.v,. ^ crapist must be convincingly accepting of the client 
thp mrt critical, belittling, or hostile attitude on 

the part of the therapist will defeat his purposes from the 
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oiiUct. Not only must tlic therapist be accepting but he must 
also be permissive, svhicli means that he must not attempt to 
steer or guide tlie client into ivays that he (the therapist) 
believes would be desirable. Rather, he should wait until the 
client has accumulated sufficient ego strength so that he him- 
self can control and guide his osvn behavior. In practically 
every cue, particularly o! neurosis, the fault lies not m the 
client's ignorance of the conditions of happiness or svhat 
society expects of him but in the failure of Ins ego to guide 
and control behavior along desirable lines. 

The counselor rigidly adheres to the rule that he should 
never anticipate a feeling or attitude which hw not been more 
or less openly expressed by the client. It is believed that by 
following this rule there is a decrease •" 
client. But there is always a possibility that ‘hreat wiU agam 
and again be encountered as deep-lying values are ° 

that tfere is constant need for watclifulness against the possi- 
bility of exposing the client to threat. 

CoSpcralicn of tho Ego in Psychotherapy 
Psychotherapy involves a splitting of the ego wherAy a 

reasonable side which is responsive to reality worfem 

.ion with the therapist against the Off™"' 

attempting to keep y'l^'^here is a portion of the 

the light of awareness (l95)- , interMts of a more 

ego wi'ch can svork 

Uioroughgoing Integra . disorder for ivhich psycho- 

There are two types o immusible One consists of 

therapy is extremely ‘ , ji^ve difficulty in 

diose highly ‘"domCwIdr any other person, 

establishing a trusting wid. the therapist. 

If there is no part of the ^osvh h 
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have so isolated themselves and withdratvn from reality that 
they have no part of the ego which is accessible and which can 
cooperate in regaining mental health. The psychiatrist who 
wishes to w'ork w'ith ps>'chotic patients on a therapeutic basis 
must be content to work with whatever small fraction of the 
rational ego is left with which he can get into contact (194) • 


Methods for Achieving Changed Perceptions of 
the Self 

In psychotherapy the client is called to cooperate with the 
therapist against other elements in the ego which are working 
at cross purposes with the rational. There must ahv-ays be a 
change in the ego if it is to remain and deal with painful 
impulses. Combs (38), with his phenomenological bias, states 
the task of therapy as that of creating a situation in w'hich 
change of perception (of the self) is formulated and en- 
couraged. Rogers (172), in his client-centered therapy, watches 
patiently svhile the client, through his own efforu but aided 
by the tolerance and acceptance of the therapist, W'orks out 
a new perception of himself and gradually finds tolerance for 
inner forces svhich enables him to reorganize his attitude 
toward himself and become more self-directing. 

Combs (37) indicates that when the counselor openly recog* 
ni/^ and accepts the feelings expressed by the client he is 
doing more than help him to accept these feelings. As the 
client is helped to focus his attention on the meaning that 
experiences have for him, he is clarifying his perception and 
concept of himself and his relationship to the people and 
^ents around him. As in any problem situation when the 
usues are sliarpcned and narrowed, vague uncertainties evapo- 
rate and one can focus his attention on the problems at hand. 
And with this clarifjcaiion it is possible for a person to shift 
Im concept of liimself, to change the gestalt, to approach the 
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world and his relationship to it with a fresh point of view, 
and hence to achieve better adjustment. 

Moreno attempts to help a person gain tliis self-msight more 
direetly by the psycliodrama than by indirect methods. Toe- 
man (=00) explains how, by the use of an auxiliary ^ m 
whieh both the subject and the auxiliary ^ 
or by the use of a "mitror" technique in which the subject 
remains in the audience, the patient is helped to gam some 
realization of his own behavior. 

Many psychoanalysts believe that except m the mildest rases 
of ego disturbance the nondirective method would be me 
tiv^Tlte psychoanalyst works through interpretation, princi- 
pally the interpretation of the patient's resistances, by pomt- 
Fng out to the patient how, througli his ra'ionahtation his 

stand the defensive nature of his 

creasingly possible for him to ,o accept, 

feelings, and defenses which h . effective when 

It is believed that this jj expressing in the 

it concerns the attitudes wh Particularly those which 

tlierapeutie riittle cliild may show 

are directed toward th ^ attempting 

outright hostility cjie therapist to point 

to help him. It is a simp insofar as the therapist ac- 

out to the child hU feelings, “ ... „;ticiiing, the child 
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personality. Having accepted these feelings in the therapeutic 
situation, it becomes easier for the diild to accept them in 
other situations, and the very acceptance of tliem reduces the 
necessity to express them. 

As an individual is helped to recognize and accept forbidden 
feelings and impulses they become less threatening and dan- 
gerous. Superego standards with regard to them may not 
change, but the ego becomes less afraid of these superego 
demands. To put the matter more simply, a child may still 
believe that it is wrong to strike or harm another person 
but he is better able to accept his feelings of anger against 
others, and the very acceptance of these feelings reduces their 
strength. However, the exposure of unconscious feelings al- 
ways arouses anxiety, and anxiety is never easy to bear. Conse- 
quently, this process of pointing out and tolerating the indi- 
vidual s unacceptable impulses by the therapist must be 
repeated over and over again as the client continues to express 
them. This is known as the process of "working through." It 
is this therapeutic process which helps the ego to bear in- 
creasing tensions. 


If the pain of the anxiety which exposure of unacceptable 
parts of the self might arouse is too intolerable, the ego may 
refuse to use the worker and break off treatment. This out- 
come ts seen in many instances when parents bring their 
chi dren to the clinic for help with regard to their handling, 
and the worker, in talking to the mother, helps her see that 
the childrens problems are related to her otm problems. As 
this insight breaks through, so much guilt may be aroused 
which becomes so intolerable that the mother is unable to 
pcimit the dild to come for treatment and breaks off the 
^ odier cases where the mother is willing to let 
I-”""! is unwilling to explore her 

whirh 't child’s problem because of the guilt 

which It arouses. ° 
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Importance of Diagnosis as a Prerequisite for 
Psychotherapy 

No process of psyclioihcrapy should be undertaken without 
a preliminary diagnosis of the nature of the dimailty. In some 
cases the individual’s problems arc the result of some im- 
mediate traumatic experience svhich has temporarily impaired 
die ego's functional efliciency. In sudi cases a type of suppor- 
tive therapy is called for which will give die person being 
treated support until he is able to face his situation and make 
adequate adjustment to it {7). However, some clients may 
attempt to interpret their own problems as though they repre- 
sented different kinds of a temporary impairment because of 
their resistance to recognizing its neurotic background. It is 
true that during the ivar many men with otherwise stable 
personalities were ccmporarily unnerved and disorganized by 
severe traumatic c-xpcricnces. Ordinarily, liowcver, when an 
individual is broken by some overtvhclming experience one 
should suspect a wc.ikness in the character structure which 
has a longer history and which muse be taken into account 
in repairing the damage. 

Variation in Psychotherapy for Different Types of 
Mental Disorder 

One should recognize that the therapeutic task varies ac- 
cording to the type of mental disorder. In hysteria there is 
already a healthy ego structure which can be used by the 
tlierapJsi to work with him in breaking through the defenses 
against unconscious attitudes and feelings. In the compulsion 
neuroses on the ot/ier hand, a larger portion of die ego sides 
with the resistances and the resistances are more diiScult to 
break through. In particular, the compulsive neurotic may 
use the mechanism of isolauon in which a poition of his 
personality is u-alJed off through lack of feeling and it be- 
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comes very clifTicult to integrate this isolated part of the ego 
into that portion of the ego which feels. For instance, some 
compulsives have so intellectualized their problems that al- 
though they can discuss them apparently with great ration- 
ality, no progress is made in breaking through to the wishes 
and impulses beneath because their intellectual approadi is 
so devoid of feeling. When one passes over into the psychotic 
states the withdratval from reality is even more pronounced 
and the therapist has still less with whidi to work in helping 
the individual to make contacts and to break through the wall 
which separates his impulsive nature from the more reasona- 
ble parts of the self. 



^3 

EDUCATWJ^ FOR EGO AND SELF 
DEVELOmENT 


The ego. as the tenn is used here, refers to that phase of 
personality ‘which mediates rationally and constructively be- 
. iween the inner needs of the organism and the outer environ- 
ment. Xhc ego is tlie rational side of man’s personality in 
con tradi stinction to the more primitive basic drives and erao- 
uons. Although each individual rwets to the siruationTwfiich 
fie confronts according to his inner needs and drives, and 
although anxiety is aroused in situations where he feels 
threatened and much of behavior consists of various mecha- 
nisms as defense against anxiety, man also has rational capaci- 
ties wliich enable him to anticipate frustration and to 'U'ork 
out solutions to tiie situations which block him. It is true that 
most persons meet their problems impulsively and emo- 
tionally instead of rationally and constructively, but each indi- 
vidual has capacities svithin him which can be developed to 
be used in meeting more effectively the problems and frustra- 
tions which arise in daily living. The basic tendencies of 
aggression and the so-called me^anisras of defense against 
anxiety seem to operate naturally and srithoui tutoring, but 
the ego or rational side of man requires cultivation and ex- 
ercise. 

The development of the ego may be considered the main> 
task of education. Education should be concerned witli help- 
' 183 
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ing individuals make better adjustments to their physical and 
social surroundings. Edjication should be concerned with 
more effective perceiving, more effective thinking, and more 
Effective acting.'-Too often schools forget tJiat their task is 
helping boys and girls grow up to be more efficient men and 
women. They become so immersed in the details of the 
process of growth that they forget the larger aims. ^Schools 
juay become concerned with the development of such isolated 
skills as reading, writing, and arithmetic without providing 
that these skills be directed toward developing increased com- 
petence in the affairs of life. But modem education recognizes 
that these skills have a functional value and makes provision 
for the development of them in the situations in which they 
are to be used. The process of growth is one of changing from 
dependence on others to dependence on one's own efforts, 
decisions, and controls. 


Respect for the Ego of the Growing Child 

Res^ for the ego of the child at every stage of grovrth 
IS highly important. It is easy to forget that even the very 
young child IS striving to attain competence and that his 
efforu to^tain mastery should be respected from the be- 

a child should be 

prodded wh the opportunity of exercising all of his ego 
fanctiom. He should be encouraged to attend to objects about 

“E Usings and of 

livina to rn vi ^ 1°"^ issues that confront him in daily 
of s-ariou, ^ ^ plans, to anticipate the outcomes 

«n^v "■ decisions 

to exnerimenr” a ' f"'"* he given an opportunity 

•»= ^“■"^dned from 

Parents should recognize that the ego grows gradually ™d 
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Ego functions follow a natural sequence in develop- 
ment and it is unwise to attempt to force them ahead of the 
schedule which nature has provided. There is never reason 
to regret waiting until a later ume to encourage a child to 
undertake new forms of learning, but this should not be 
interpreted to mean that a child should be kept dependent. 
But what the child might attempt to do today he can also 
do equally tvell, if not better, next week or next year. 

Freedom as a Necessary Condition for Ego 
Development 

Parents and teachers should give a cluld as much freedom 
for choice, decision and learning by experience as he can 
stand. Here there must be moderation between ttvo extremes. 
On the one hand, there is the attempt to delay the passage 
of each stage of a ciiild’s development by iJ)e moUier who 
dreads a child’s grosving up and wants to keep him dependent 
as long as possible. Such a modier will wean a cliild late, will 
dread the time when he leaves home for school, and later in 
adoiesccnce wiii resist every effon of the c/iiid to became in- 
dependent and make decisions of his o^vn. The other extreme 
is found in Uiose parents who shove the diild ahead at each 
stage of development. These parents seem to be threatened 
by a fear that the child will not grow up and are constantly 
urging tfie child to take more initiative and more responsi- 
bility than he is ready lor. Children who are ovcrprotcctcd 
will sometimes attempt to do tilings on their oim miiiative 
in crude and unreasonable svays. On tlie other hand, children 
who are tlirust ahead before they are ready will seem to lean 
back and require more than ordinary care and urging. It is 
believed today Uiat the best results arc achieved when more 
rather tjian less care and nurturing arc given at each stage. 
Today confidence and security arc emphasized in education. 
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for it is believ'ed that children who feel the most secure arc 
also the ones who will dare to experiment and explore the 
most. 

The harm that comes to growth from ridicule and criticism 
probably needs no emphasis, and yet in countless instances 
parents and teachers express their hostility to children by 
these methods and thereby frighten or shame children from 
exploring or thinking or acting. 


Encouraging Children in Active Participation 
Children should be encouraged to be active and partici- 
pants in enterprises rather than to be passive and recipients. 
It is too easy in many cases for parents to assume the responsi- 
bility and do for the child what he could do for himself 
(beause it can be done more efficiently) than to give the 
child the opportunity of trying out things for himself. Some 
{urents will do their child's homework in order to ensure 
il^t It u well done, thereby depriving the child of experiences 
that will contnbute to his learning and development. Families 
and spools should include children in a discussion of difficult 
problems which have to be faced and in the making of plans. 

tn m when they are given an opportunity 

to paruapate in the common activities of the group. 

Authoritarianism versus Democracy in Ego 
Development 

' of.'S ■" - 

nance from nn • 1.1 • ^ sure, a certain amount of domi- 

rion Holes " - cliild's acculturiza- 

.too far. AutOCTacy'i^r^n'°if"^ practice of domination 

direction and self<ontrolLd'’lh''" ‘>‘«:'»trages self- 

itig. Much more i, ,o be expectrf'for' d 
a democratic oreanization ^ <i='clopment from 

t the social group in which respect 
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is felt by all the membcre for each other, in which freedom 
of tliinking and action is given to all and in whicli there is 
mutual assistance and participation in family activities (176). 
Children will learn more in tlie process of fitting into social 
expectations through the process of sharing than through 
dominance from above. However, in those instances in which 
a cliild has lived in an audioritarian atmosphere, liberauon 
from control may place too heavy a burden on the immature 
eco The shift from authoritarian controls to more demomuc 
forms of control must proceed gradually and cauuously to 
make sure diat the immature egos are not given more responsi- 

a number of factors .0 be con- 
sidered fo silectfng experiences for ego ^ 

particularly sensitive to congenita and ^ 

ences in oenonality from her studies of new-born infants and 
warn foe one hand against forcing and 
foeTandling of the slowTind lethargic child. arid on the 
-h»S pot« out foe necessity for 
the overicuve 'child. Id planning 'S‘>,‘^““‘"!„"fSpaeitr 
physiol status must be considered as w develop * 

Gifted children their ability and their 

problems on an intellectual basis before they . 

ma:ph, Really readyTo,mee.^ner^^^^ 

be taken into nnc°“"^ „„ger the guidance of a 

experiences sucli as tra a suggests that one must 

nurse, or a severe illness. j-«ult of ego building 

look ahead to the results intOT d,ild into 

experiences, and they "tust be ^nnnjd of 

culture in which he Oie child. 

L^v:“ the care of ao emodonal.y 
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mature adult who will not respond by envy, on the one hand, 
or disappointment, on the otlier, at the progress the child 
makes in his development. 


Aids to the Development of Thinking 


Many of the points already made apply with particular 
force in encouraging the development of thinking (198). If 
children are to grow in their ability to approach situations 
thoughtfully they must be given freedom to think for them- 
selves. It is so easy to think for a child because his attempts 
to think are so clumsy and ineffective; but learning takes 
place only through exercise, and if a child is to mature in 
his ability to think he must be given the opportunity of prac- 
tising thinking. 


^ Children will learn a lot by being permitted to participate 
m the jinking activities of others. Since thinking is some- 
thing that does not take place openly where it can be seen 
or heard, u is especially important for parents to carry on 
a child can participate. A 
child will be helped greatly in his growth in thinking i£ he 
can witness or participate in free discussion, and the parents 
are w-ise if they will engage in lively discussion and encourage 
Uie cliildren to join in with them. 

i''°v ‘■’“c attempts to think 

rhihr 1 ' a °C criticized because their efforts are 

childish and inelfcctive. Children around the age of four. 

at W ""I "'if “ >0 ask questions, but 

Children' ^ discouraged from asking them. 

rJl^^anahlea'‘““‘'°"l’'‘.”“'‘’ “"^i^ered seriously and 
nm answ^ a parent mn- 

r«L“"he caTu?" " 

Parents sh l ^ tliougluEul and attentive answer, 

parenn should admit their own limitations in thinking and 
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if necessar)' should admit their errors and inconsistencies. Too 
often parents are afraid that they will lose the respect of 
their children if tliey admit any errors or limitations in their 
thinking. On die contrary, if parents will be natural with 
cliildren wiili regard to their oivn thinking, chiJdren wall then 
realize that their own verbal efforts are not unlike those of 
their parents and tliey ■will be encouraged to try to approach 
problems thoughtfully as their parents do. Rather than losing 
the respect of tlieir children by admitting errors, parents 
actually help cliildren to appraise them more realistically. 

Children should not be forced to find reasons for all of their , 
actions. fTo^d^and explanations encourages rationalization^' 
and chicanery. Children should be free to think without un- 
due pressure, and parents should avoid distorting the thinking 
of their children by making unreasonable demands upon 
them. ' 

Ego development can be aided by relieving children from ■ 
the threat of punishment. Punishmen t, or the threa t of it. is 1 
on eof dte primeconditionsfor thcaroiiplpfanxietyrAnMety, j 
iflt becomes at alllnt'ens^puts pressure on the* growing • 

to mitigate it and to build up defenses against it. The ego 
should be free to meet problems in the real world rather than 
to have to divert some of its cnerg>' to protecting itself from 
threats made against it. Parents, therefore, in the interest of 
ego development, should use positive methods of freedom 
and encouragement so far as possible and should avoid the 
Uireats arising from punishment. 

Education in the Development of (he Self 

The development of the sell is equally important to t 
dev'clopment of the ego. It has been pointed out that effective . 
ego development is in part conditioned by the adequate per-j 
ception and conception of the* self. Other things being equal, 
the more self-confidence and self-esteem a child possesses thej 
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more effective tvill be his learning and his adjustment. There- 
fore, education must be concerned with helping children to 
form positive and constructive self feelings and self evalua- 
tions. 


The discussion of the social development of the self in 
earlier chapters has already hinted at steps which education 
must take in order to secure healthy self-esteem. Parents and 
teachers should be extremely sensitive to the attitudes they 
express toward children, just as children are sensitive to the 
attitudes expressed about them. ^t is important that children 
be referred to with warmth, appreciation, encouragement, 
and confidence, rather than with criticism, disparagement, 
' and disappointment. Children respond not only to what is 
said to them and about them but also to the attitudes, gestures, 
and subtle shades of expression that indicate how parents 
and teachers feel. Indeed, these more subtle expressions of 
ee mg may be taken by the child as representing the parent’s 
true attitude toivard him. * r 


^ ^ parent should never show disappoint- 

ment or cntiasm Isolated expressions by a parent must be 

marm'.,nT' “ criticized it 

tuse criticizing be- 

Parents t potentialities than he is nosv expressing. 

seinS T- T",' children to for^t 

Tetion (inmi ■" n P'"® ‘'ccome translated into 

seTof^^ “ b-ographies provide illustrations of how the 

Xpere^ t^ie n T'" “Pirnuons for their sons! 

them upon U.em Thrfaa”* I” 

rcllcction nf .t, ■ . * * concepts of the self are a 

indicates the poweTthm'^r'””’ 

‘crmining the hind of selvL Utat cJ^ldrrsvm dtlp" 
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Children should he encouraged to adopt a realistic concep- 
tion and attitude toward themscIves.^Leaming to accept ones 
own limitations as srell as to a^reciate one's assets is an 
in^rtaiu step in self development Md svili malce ego'fuiic- 
ti^ng^ore reaHstic.\ Accepting one's limitations in tlie sense 
o£ immhlingjsneselE unneceKanTy-and b'elmlmg dneseirbe- 
TOraesj;'def6nse'mecbanisa only svben the intUvidual finds' 
it necSsaty to defendbimselt in this svay against attacks (n\ 
Naturally parents should not belittle the child or put nnmuM 
demands on him which will necessitate sclf-belittleraent as 
a detensive measure. Aagiting one's limitations can be con 
structive when it i^done realistically. 
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54 . Federn, Paul, “Ego Feeling in Dreanu." Psychoanalytic Quarterly 

i: 511 - 54 *. J 93 *- 

55 . , ‘The Awakening of the Ego in Dreanu." International Jour^ 

nal of Psychoanalysis 15: *96-301, 1954. 

In ihese last two papers, Fedcm elaborates on his observations on self- 
feeling in dreams in comparison with the waking state. 

56 . pENitaiEL, Otto, "Ego Disturbances and Their Treatment." Inter- 

national Journal of Psychoanalysis 19: 416-438, 1938. 

In this paper Fenichel elalxiraies his point of view that in the psycho- 
therapy of ego or character disturbances it is necessary to change the latent 
conflicts into current ones. This is not done by reactivating conflicts by fresh 
traumas but by mobilizing the latent conOicu as they may be observed in small 
symptoms by ordinary therapeutic means. 

57 . , ‘The Counter-Phobic Attitude." International Journal of 

Psychoanalysis 20: 263-277, 1939. 

58 . , ‘The Ego and the Affects." Psychoanalytic Review 28: 47- 

Go, 1941. 


Thu is an important paper in which the part the ego plays io such emotional 
smes as anxiety, guilt, shame, etc, is thoroughly diseuised. 

S 9 . Psychoandytial Thecr) of the N.uroiw, Nrw York: W. W. 

Norton tc Company, 1945. 

This compendium of psjchoanalytieal theory is perhaps the one single most 
to|»rtam reference with regard to the development of the ego. In one section 
Fenichcl makes an important analysis of the growth of various mental proc- 
era which contribute to ego lortnatioi. in the infant and draw, the elarct 
picture available in the lileialuie of the growing development of the ego and 
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70. Frank, J. D., “Recent Studies of the Le\'el of Aspiration.” Psycholog- 

ical Bulletin 58: 218-225, * 94 ** 

Thb is a good review of experimental studies of the level of aspiration which 
v%ere available to the reviewer a decade ago. 

71 . FREsat, T. M., “Reality and the Unconscious.” Psychoanalytic 

Quarterly 6 : 23-61, 1937. 

French has added significantly to the literature on the ego. In this lint 
paper be discusses the relation between adaptation to reality and consdous 
avi-arencss. and assumes that the two are not necessarily coinddent- Individuals 
can develop in reality adaptation without the codperaiion of full consriousness 
at every step. 


72 . ■ , “Defense and Synthesis in the Function of the Ego.” Psycho- 

analytic Quarterly 7: 537-553, 1938. 

This paper b a review of Anna Freud's bool;. Ego and the Mechanisms of 
Defense. 3 \’hne no new points of view are developed. French docs emphasize 
that in its defensive functions the ego is striving to reach a synthesis. 

73. ■ . “Goal. Medium and Integrathx Field." Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine $: 226-252, 1941. 


French discusses the relation between an individual's goals and his apadty 
for int^tlon. He believes that the exteni to which an individual can achieve 
his goats is directly a function of the individual's integrative capadty. 

74 . — "Some Psychoanalytic ApplicaUons of the Psychological Field 
Concept" Psychoanalytic Quarterly n: 17-32, 1942. 

In Ibis paper French discusses the integrative functions of the ego. 

' ^8® Analysis as a Guide to 'Therapy." Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly 14: 536-549, 1945. 

French defines the basic problem in therapy as that of understanding the 
inic^tjve talk, by which he means to diicover the nature of repressed 
wuhes and the defenses raised against them. 

76 . Fre.nw^Erl-ssvvik Else, "Mcdianisim of Self-Deception." Journal 
of Social Psychology jo: 40^420. 1959. 

P^oenu data to indicate various mechanisms by 
which an indivulual attempii to duguive his true selL 
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85 . Freud, Sigmund, New Introductory Lectures in Psychoanalysis. In- 

ternational Psyclioanalyiical Library, No. 2.}. London: Tlie Ho- 
garth Press, 1933; New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
» 93 S- 

In this last collection of theoretical papers on piychoanalyiical theory Freud 
reformulates hu beliefs concerning the part that the ego plays in defense 
against anxiety and the conflicts that may take place within the s-arious struc- 
tures of which a personality is composed. 

86. - , Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety. International Psycho- 

analytical Library, No. 28. London: The Hogartli Press, 1936. 
First published in English by the Psychoanalytic Institute, Mono- 
graph Series No. 8. Stamford, Connecticut, 1927. Published in tlie 
United States under die title. The Problem of Anxiety. Nesv York: 
W W. Norton 8: Company, Tnc., 1936. (Fint published in Ger- 
man in 1926.) 

, "An Outline of Psychoanalysis." International Journal of 

Psychoanalysis 21: 27-84. 1940, 

This coropaa outline presenu a few new points of view with regard to the 
ego and in particular Freud's position with regard to the splitting of the ego 
as a result of repression. 


of the Ego In the Defensive Process." Irtfemafional 

Journal of Psychoanalysis 22: 65-68, 1941, 

Freud Sieves that in the defensive process the ego may become split and 
serve both the repressed and the repressing tendencio. 

89 . Frto, M. E., "The Child’s Ego Development and the Training of 

Adults m His Environment." In The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
I , Vol. II, pp. 85-112. New York: International Universities 
Press. 1947. 

*pl«idid statement of factors conditioning an infant's ego de- 
emphasis on the necessity for sublc and well-adjusted 
parents for the most advantageous ego development. 
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reacts to success or failure and finds lliat a given relation between level of 
aspiration and performance may be interpreted in quite different ways by 
different subjects. 

100 . GimiEiL, Emil, “Depersonaliratlon." Psychoanalytic Revievt 17: 

2C-54, 1930. 

Cutheil presents conclusions from cases of depersonalization which have 
come under his otners'ations which corroborate the findings of other imesti- 
gators. 

101. GtmuuE, E. R., and Eowawk, A. L., Psyeholo^. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1949. 

These authors, in attempting 10 be behavioristic, still avoid the term "uncon* 
tdous" and speak of verbal and nonverbal attitudes toward the self. Their 
discussion of the self is limited and inadequate. 

102. Haich, Gerard, "Defensive Behavicrr in Client-Centered Therapy*” 

Journal of Consulting Psychology 15: 181-189. 1919. 

This study attempts to measure defensive behavior from the anal)^^ of 
counseling protocols, but naturally the signs of defensiveness studied are lira* 
ited to those which show themselves in verbal expression by the client, and 
this markedly cetutricu the value of the study. 

103. HAR.MS. Ernest. "Ego-Infiation and EgoDeOaiion.” The Nervous 

Child 6: 284-300. 1947. 

The author dUcuuei ihe Impoiunt cmitepts ol Klt-inflalion and Kll-de- 
fiat^n, but the article is not as helpful as it might be, partly because of the 
inadequam theoretial background and partly because of rambling and loose 
orsaniaaiion. ° 


104 . Han, H. H '•Narcmbiic Equnibrium." Int^nalhnal Journal of 
I'sychoanalysis 2S: 106-114. >947* 
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114 . Hok-ney, Karen, New Ways m Psychoanalysis. New York: W. W. 

Norton U Company, Inc, 1939. 

Qnoting William James. Homey reports that her analytic experience leads 
her to the condusion that giving up one's pretentions leads to greater relief 
than gratifying one’s aims. 

115. Horowitz, E. L., “Spaib! Localization ol the Self.” Journal of 

Social Psychology 6: 379-387, 1935- 

In this interesting study the author asks children in what part of tlie body 
the self is located and presents evidence to show that diOerent children localize 
the self in different pans of the body. 

116. HoRownz, Ruth, "Radal Aspects of Self-Identification in Nursery 

School Children.” Journal of Psychology 7: 91-99, 1939. 

This inveaiigaior ashed children to identify themselves from pictures of srhite 
and Negro children. She condudes that forming a concept of one’s social r6Ie 
is an important part of forming a concept of the selL 

117. Ht/irz, David, Treatise on Human Nature. 1739- Book I, Part IV, 

Everyman's Library Series, No. 548. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1911. 

Hume was the first philosopher to make a break in the age-old concept of 
the soul as a disiina entity. 

118. Isaacs, Susan, Social Development in Young Children. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937. 

Isaacs Introduces the concept of the ego from time to time in this book. 
She is particularly dear In her analysis of reality testing, 

119. jAcotsoN, Edith. "The Effect of Disappointment on Ego and Super- 

ego Formation in Normal and Depressive Development.'' Psycho- 
analytic Review 35: 179-147, 1916. 

Disappoinimeni in childhood leads to a shrinking of the ego and in some 
cases to an merdevelt^em of the superego. Since a child falls to please its 
parenu, he leami to place trust and suppon in his own ideals and standards. 

120. Jams, Wniiam. Ptychalo^. New Yorl: Henry Holt and Company. 

1890. Vols, I, a. 
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The author describes with parliailar clarity the attempts made by the ego 
to anxiety. 

130 . Kofixa, Kurt, Principles of Gestalt Psychology. New York; Har- 

court. Brace and Company, 1935. 

Ko tTVa desotes a long chapter in this booh to the ego. He would see ^e 
self as a field phenomenon in which various forces play a part and in which 
various figures tahe shape. 

131 . Kris. W- E., “Ego Development and the Comic." International 

Journal of Psychoanalysis 19: 77-90, 1938. 

Kris points out how comic situations are self-involved to the extent that the 
individual responds to them. The comic is used by an individual to 
situations in which he feels threatened or to avoid defeat, but this method 
of meeting difficulties is not lasting and has to be continually repeated. 

132 . Latorcue, Ren6, ‘TTie Ego and the Conception of Reality." Inter- 

national Journal of Psychoanalysis io: 403-407, 1939. 

Laforgue is interested in how the ego perceives reality at various stages of 
development. He tends to equate the development of the ego with a more 
elective perception of reality. 

153. ■ . The Relativity of Reality: RefUeltoru on the Limilatioru of 

Thought end the Genesis of the Need for Causality. Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 66, New York: Nervous 
and Nfental Disease Pubibhtng Company, 1940. 

Laforgue is Interested in ihb ueaiise with a theory of Freud’s that the ego 
has a charaaeruiic iiruaure at various stages of development so that it is 
pottible to speaV of the oral ego. the anal ego, and the genital ego. He believes 
that the child's scientific approach to reality is pooiblc only after the magical 
suge u passed on the arul level, and the reality and security of relationships 
will* people has been approached and mastered on the last suge of infantile 
development, 

151 . Laird, John, Problems of the Self. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1917, 

This philosopher's booh on the self has for many yean been a classic state* 


ISS. Lecky, Prescott, Self<onsutency: a Theory of Penonality. New 
York: Island Press. 19J5, 

This Iffief rutraent has atttaaed the interest of psycholoeisu because of 
the emphasis on integranon oi personality. Lccky believes that there b an in- 
iwrd seU-consbiency which can be counted on as a con- 
ftfunivc influence In any process of psychotherapy. 

1 JC. Ltwiv. Kun. “Psychology of Success and FaHure.- Occupations 14: 
9*6-930. 193C. 
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He believes that the self is more involved in determining the level of aspira- 
tion than in determining a judgment as to one's future performance. 

145. Mead, G. H., Mind, Self and Society. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1934. 

This book by one of America's outstanding philosophers and social psychol- 
ogists has attracted the attention of serious students. Section 2 deals with the 
origin of the self. Mead elaborates in considerable detail the relation between 
a person's awareness of himself in relation to his reactions to other persons. 
Tor Mead the self is determined in large measure by the individual's social 
relations. 

146. Moore, J. S., "The Problem of the Self." Philosophical Review 42! 

487-499. »933- 

A philosophical discussion of the meanings of the self. Moore starts in with 
the self as subject and passes from thb very intimate meaning to self as object — 
the body, the mind, and the peripheral connections of the self. 

147. Mowrer, O. H., "The Law of Effect and Ego Psychology." Psycho- 

logical Review 53: 32*-S54. ‘948- 

Thb second article In the symposium on the law of effect elaborates on the 
relations between the ego and the law of effea. Mowrer points out how one 
responds to inner signs which may be fully as effective as outer satisfying or 
annoying stimuli. 

148. ' . Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics. New York: The 

Ronald Press, 1950. 

In a chapter "On the Psychology of Talking Birds— A Contribution to 
Language and Personality 'Iheory.*' Mowrer proposes some hypotheses to 
account for the development of language. He suggests that an infant may 
adopt language sounds in part to replace within himself the absent mother 
who uses the same sounds. 


149. Murphy, Gardner, Personality. New York; Harper and Brothers, 
‘917- 

Murphys ireaibe on personality fa an important reference with regard to 
the psychology of the self. In Section 3 Murphy dbfusscs the origin of the 
self, modes of sclf^nhanccmcnt. and self-defense. In a later section he clab- 
orato m considerable detail the concept of integration, and finally points out 
In a concluding section how (be self b related to the sodal group in which 
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octa sye ology. New York; Harper and Brothers, 1931; revised 
edition, 1957. 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, Ltd.; Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1930- 

161. PiACCT, Jean, The Moral Judgment of the Child. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench. Trubner and Company, Ltd., 1932. 

Piaget, a Svkiss psychologist, has made notcsvorthy studies of the dcselopmcnt 
of the mind which are reported in these fi*e volumes. The first two volume 
have to do with the dmdopraent of the simplCT thought processes. The childs 
conceptual development is discussed in the third and fourth volumes, and the 
child's roorai evaluations are discuaed in the final volume. Piaget has not only 
made careful observations but has contributed many helpful concepts by 
which mental development can be described. 

162. Pierce, C. L., 'The Objective and Subjective Development of the 

Ego.” Archives of Psychoanalysis 1: 1-92, 1926. 

This long paper discusses the development of narcissism and various pbe* 
nomena of ego development at the beginning of life, the material secured from 
the analysts of adults. 

163. Prince. Morton, The Dissociation of a Personality; A Biographical 

Study in /ftnormal Psychology, 2nd edition. New York: L-ong- 
mam. Green and Company, 1905, t9t3. 

Morton Prince has long been accepted as aa authority on the split personality. 

164. Rado, Sindor, ”An Anxious Mother. A Contribution to the Analysis 

of the Ego." International Journal of Psychoanalysis 9: *19-2*6, 
1928. 

Using a scene observed on a beach !n which a mother b constantly rcstriaing 
the pby of a child, Rado elaborates on a mechanbm now known as maternal 
overproiection. but at the time (hat he wrote he described it in terms of express- 
ing hate through love and paying a penalty for the expression of hostility. 

1C3. ■ "The Problem of Melancholia,” International Journal of 

Psychoanalysis g: 420-438, 1928. 

Rado elaborates still further the mechanism of self-punbhment in melan- 
cholia whereby the ego submiu to being punbhed by the superego. 

ICC. RAtitY, V. C., The Self-Concept as a Factor in Covnsefing and Per- 
sonality Organisation. Unpublished doctoral thesis. Ohio State 
University, 1913. 

^67 . "Sclf.Rcference in Counseling Interviews.” Journal of Con- 

sulting Psychology is: 153-163. 1Q.48. 

Thb it a dijm of Raimy's doctoral thesU in which he elaborates the point 
of vww. which be was the fint to espresi. that psychotherapy is a process of 
cfiangjng (he concept of the sell 

168 . Riscle, Nf. A.. The liighis of Infants. New York: Columbia Uni- 
vcnliy Press, 

lt» thb tmaU volume RibUe awerts. wlUiout too modi confirming evidence. 
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In this book. Chapter I deals with the self-ideal; Chapter n with the ego 
instincts, and Chapter III with the self-ideal and the perceptive selL 

178. SanuJER, Paul. The Image and Appearance of the Human Body. 

Ps) che Monograph, No. 6. London: Regan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Company, 1935- 

Schilder, perhaps more than any other writer, has helped us to understand 
the relation of the self to the body and the part that the body plays in the 
desclopment of the self at all stages. 

179. ■ , and IVechsixr, David, "What Do Children Know of the 

Interior of their Bodies?" f nfemarionol Journal of Psychoanalysts 
*6: 355-360, 1935. 

Thu is a report on a study which nude inquiry into children’s concepts of the 
interior of their bodies. 


180. SaiMiDEBERC, Melitta, "Knowledge. Thinking and Intuition.” Psy- 

chological and Social Series, Paper 5. 1946. 

This insightful article discusses some of the factors invohed in the inhibi- 
tion of thinking. She belieia that human beings are far from realizing their 
maximum capacities in the thoughtful approach (0 situations. 

181. — - - •, "Methods of Approach it> the Infant Mind, a Study of His 

Ego Activities." Nervous Child 6: 878-285, 1947. 

This article by Scfamideberg presents some of her first-hand observations of 
the development of mental processes in infancy. 

182. ScH6NBtRcrii, Stephen. "Disorders of the in Wanime.” British 

Journal of Afedical Psychology 21: 248-255, 1947-1948. 

This author comments on the phenomenon of depersonalization as observed 
in wartime casualties. 


185. SarorisiiAits. Anhur, The Fourfold Root of the Frinciple of Suffi- 
dent Reason. 1813. 

Schopenhauer alio dueuaiei Ihe aubjeetive and objective self He believes that 
are are able rt> perceive the self that sviili, but not the «tU that knows. 


181 . Searl, Nina, "Danger Situations ol the Immature Ego." Interna- 
ttonal Journal of Piychoanatym to; 483-435, tgag. 

Thts pai^ bj ^,1 polnu out the relation nl tho ego to anaiety. and the 
gtoondwntk is li.d lor a discussion of the defensive factions of the ego. 

:■ ’'P;' ^80 and Ubido in Developmenr" Inter- 

nol.onol /ournol 0/ Pr,thoonot,m it; 185-149, 193U. 

’""''■'"'I -sn ol free libido not tnnnecled vrtih 

•ct lor purposes of sublimation. 
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. "A Note on Depenonalintion," International Journal of 
Psychoanalysu 15: 3*9-547, »93*. 
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192 . Shycc, Donald, and Comm, A. W, Indimdml Behavior. New York: 

Hajper and Brolhen. 1948. 

Thb b one of the more slgnifieanl books of the 
aulhora develop whai they all the “phenomenofogical'’ point of view, 
discuss the phenomenal self, by which they mean the «Jf as ‘he individual ex- 
periences it, Thb term “phenomenal self* b idenilal with the tenn seir « 
it b used in thb book. These authoi* aUo use ‘he tenn. “self concept, ^ 
which they mean the core or central value pertaining to the phenomenal self. 

193 . Sprrz,, R. A., “AnacUtic Depression." In The Psychoanalytic Study 

of the Child, Vol. 11 , pp. 515-54*. New York: International Uni- 
versities Pros, 1917. 

This is an insightful report on the eOect on inLmts in the fim yar of being 
deserted by their mothers. Spita believes that even temporary desertion by 
mothers has a depressing effect on infant devclopmcnL 

194 . Stanback, Oscar, "Arrated Ego Development and its Treatment in 

Conduct Disotden and Neuroses of Childhood." Mervous Child 
6; 506-517. 1917. 

Thb paper discusses educative processes needed in ego development. The 
author points out that the ego does not develop without the netessary condl- 
tiotu and stimulation, and he proposes that parents should be aware of what 
kinds of experiences help an infant and young child develop ego strength. 

195 . Stzrba, Richard, ‘The Fate of the Ego in Analytic Therapy." Inter- 
national Journal of Psyekoonalysis 15; jiy-izC, 1954. 

Thb helpful paper discusses the transfonnaiions of the ego during the 
process of analyic therapy and the r 61 e the ego pUys at various stages of the 
process. 

19 S. Stock, Dorothy, "An Investigation into the InterTelaUoiu between 
the Self Concept and Feelings Directed toward Other Persons and 
Groups.” Journal of Consulting Psychology 13; jy&^jSo, J949- 
Stock verifies findings by Sheerer and indiates that as an individual bccoma 
more accepting of himself during psyebotherapy he also becomes more accept- 
ing of ethers. 


197. Sraaxvs, r. M, The Dynamic! of Human Adimiment. New York: 
Appleton<knilui7 CrolB. J„c, 1946. 
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This author distinguishes between tnie depersonatization as a fonn of 
neurosis and temporary depersonaluation, in which an individual suffers a 
temporary lapse of personality integiaiion. 

207. WrTTELS, Fritz, "Psychology and Treatment o£ Depersonalization." 

Psychoanalytic Review 27: 57-64. 1940. 

Wittels sees depersonalization resulting from many of the identifications 
that an individual has made at various stages in development being condemned 
by the superego and hence being blotted out of awareness. 

208. ‘WotBiatc, L. R-, ‘The Problem of SeU-Estecra in Psychotherapy." 

New York Stale Journal of Medicine 1415-1419, 1943. 

209. ^VoLFF, AVemer, "Experimental Self-Analysis." Ciba Symposia 7: 

1 . ». 1915- 

In these two issues of Ciba Symposia Wolff reporu the results of some experi- 
ments which indicate that the conscious evaluation of the self does not always 
agree with unconscious evaluations. 

210. Yerxzs, R. M., ‘The Mind of 2 Gorilla." Genetic Psychology Mono- 

graphs s: Nos. 1, 2. 1-193. *9*7- 

This monograph presents Yerkes* experience in studying the primates. There 
is a brief mention in this monograph of minor ttattions of the gorilla in which 
Yeika finds no evidence of self-reference;. 

211. YotiKc, Kimball, Personatitj and Problems of Adjustment. New 

York: Appletoo-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc., 1940. 

In this treatment of adjostment Young devotes a considerable section to the 
problem of sell development, drawing hcarily on G. H. Mead's work. 
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